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THINGS Critic UZzELL Won't Do 


Y business, here in New York, is, and for fifteen years has been, to 

help young and beginning writers into print. College and high school 
instructors, editors of magazines and newspapers, successful novelists (at 
least one a best seller) and hundreds of story writers have padded my 
files with letters of appreciation of the help given them. Many of them 
have offered to write letters to any learning writer who wishes a testi- 
monial. This is what | CAN do. Now I'll tell you what | can't or won't do: 


Te. 1 won't promise any magic tricks in literary coaching. 


2. | won't promise anyone sales. 


3. | don't ever attempt to do what no instructor or collaborator 
can do, such as give you knowledge of life, develop your style, or even 
teach writing as such. | explain markets, teach technique, and tell 
you bluntly what's the matter with you and your manuscripts—if you 
can take it. 


4 | don't act as literary agent only—for a commission only, 
that is. A number of competent agents exist in New York for that 
purpose. | am a salzsman only for stories developed by writers work- 
ing with me. Fees paid me are for expert analysis and advice which 
agents and editors haven't time to give you. 


5. | am not interested in building up the wordage of a few 
pulp writers who are not trying to reach better markets. | want 
writers who wish in some measure at least to express their own lives. 

Here are a few of the magazines that have recently printed work done under my direction: 
AMERICAN MERCURY, ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, 
MADEMOISELLE, as well as many All Fiction magazines. Many of my enrolled writers sell 
regularly to the newspaper syndicate markets. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


. Former Fiction Editor of Collier's. 

. Author of stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, 
Scribner's, etc. Article in July Scribner's reprinted in Reader's Digest for August. 

. Special Lecturer, School of Journalism, Columbia University, and School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. Will give series of lectures during coming winter at New York Uni- 
versity, Adult Education Division. 

. Author of "Narrative Technique," standard college textbook, and Editor "Short Story Hits” for 
1932 and 1933, all published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

. For fifteen years leading trainer of professional writers; clients’ work sold and: selling to entire 
range of American magazines, especially the important ones. Among clients are authors of 
best sellers, nationally known story writers, editors and teachers. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


My methods are described in a pamphlet called "HOW | WORK WITH WRITERS." It is yours for the 
asking. In it you'll find answers to questions usually asked by writers in trouble. I'll tell you what | can 
do for you—and what | cannot do. My criticism rates? Five dollars for any single manuscript up to 5,000 
words and a dollar a thousand words above that. If you have questions to pn | I'll answer them in a friendly, 
personal letter. 

THE BLUE PENCIL: If you wish to receive my twelve-page monthly bulletin for learning writers, send 
one dollar for a year's subscription; single copies fifteen cents. In each issue is the chapter of an organized 
study of the short story of today as well as articles by successful writers, marketing tips, and editorial gossip. 
No advertisements; no ballyhoo or nursery stories for hopeless scribblers. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Yes sir! Only $1 per week! 


2. 


“Can't use it, Williams. 


“Joe, you must be in the money.” shape!” 
“Yes, I am—thanks to this New Royal 


Portable. 


4 “T felt pretty blue, believe me. But 
pon the way home...” 
“How mach is that Royal Portable ?”’ 


“Only $1 per week. Yes sir! Only $1 per 
week! And it has Royal’s exclusive Touch 


* ’ 


l. Take it home with you. 


HOW 10 MAKE A HIT 


BECAUSE the New Royal Portable is such a fine, 
tlicient typewriter—because it is so smooth and 
tay to operate, you type better—you do more 
work in less time! And what you write is freer, 
More spontaneous—infinitely more salable! 

is the experience of writers everywhere who 
have turned to this amazing portable. It includes 
all of the latest refinements—many of which are 
exclusive. Touch Control! Finger Comfort Keys! 
Centralized Controls! Complete Dust Protection! 

the price is only $49.50. Terms as low as 
Ml per week. See the New Royal Portable at your 
nearest dealer’s, Try it in your own home free. 
Or use the coupon for complete information. 


FILL OUT—MAIL AT ONCE 


s ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, Dept. WD 1035 


(1) Please send me details of Royal’s Free Home Trial 
Offer of the New Royal Portable with Touch Control. 
(2) uote trade allowance on my 
ypewriter, Serial Number. . 


. against the 
purchase of a New Royal Porta 


. State.. 


“You see, 
into Darnley!” 


“Sorry, Mr. Darnley. 


“Touch Control? What’s that?’ 


“Look! I move this lever and adapt the 
typewriter to anyone’s touch.” 


I took a manuscript “I went back for my umbrella 
and overheard what Darnley 


really meant. 


3. 


“Why I couldn’t even read Williams’ 
article. He ought to get a decent 
typewriter.” 


Not in this 


I'll try again.” 


S So I took the New Royal. And 

‘ ® now I’m selling things again. 
“That’s fine, Joe. Let me try your 
Royal..." 


“Touch Control is certainly great! 
I’m going to buy a Royal.”’ 


WITH YOUR PUBLISHER, 
FAMILY AND YOURSELF! 


Only ROYAL Gives Yu TOUCH CONTROL 


The key tension of the New Royal Portable is in- 
stantly adaptable to your individual finger pressure. 
Think what that means! With this sensational 
improvement you match the typewriter to your 
touch. Then—in a twinkling—adapt it for your 
wife, your children or anyone else. Touch Con- 
trol is the latest, and the most important feature 
ever offered on a typewriter! And yet the New 
Royal costs no more than ordinary portables! 


ji Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


year. Vol. 15. No. 11. 


Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Writers are made 
..- NOT BORN 


NDER competent and sympathetic guidance, 

thousands of people of no more than average 

native ability have been developed into suc- 
cessful writers. How do you know you don’t 
possess hidden talent? Has it ever occurred to 
you that you might derive genuine pleasure and 
considerable profit from writing for publication? 
We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn out 
the Great American Novel or be able to command 
fabulous prices for your work. But don’t overlook 
the fact that there are hundreds of editors who 
are paying $25, $50 and $100 or more for material 
that takes little time to write—not fiction, neces- 
sarily, but articles on home or business manage- 
ment, sports, travels, recipes, etc—things that can 
be easily and naturally written in spare time. 
How do you know you can’t write? Have you 
ever tried? One thing ts certain—you'll never find 
out until you try. For the one and only way to 
learn to write is by—WRITING! 





You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN Write! 


It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 
money. Here is a typical example of the letters 
that come to us constantly : 


“The checks have been coming my 
way regularly and average more 
than $150 apiece. I owe all of 
my success te N. I. A. Copy- 
Desk training and wouldn't sell 
the working knowledge it gave me 
for one million dollars because 
to be able to write salable ma- 
terial thrills me beyond words.” 
Mrs. Violet J. Bostic, 183 Second 
St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 





The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free from academic “‘isms’’ and 
“‘ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 

Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men, whose combined newspaper experience totals more than 200 
years, are rssponsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by writing—acquiring the same experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, 
etce., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the cost not more than 
a month’s living expenses at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. 
Aventie, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 75555 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 


Test, and further information about writing for profit, as 
Promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 

Mr. 

MES. PD ocetcc sett reer eee ereewenn sewer erste tewatsteateteresenee 
Miss 

PUEUNUD 6 0.55.0 cin obo sag. nnes becvesederocseoseeeseetersevecves 





(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


Writer’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinion of Writer’s Digest. 











Sir: 

We would appreciate it if you would print 
a notice to the effect that we are in the market 
for first-run novelettes of 18,000 words, to be run 
in twelve installments of 1,500 words each. A 
strong love interest is preferred, but it may be 
combined with action and adventure. 

Sincerely, 
Frances Rute, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, Incorporated, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Sir: 


For a long time I’ve been reading your splendid 
magazine, even during the eight years I wes not 
writing—and I can’t begin to tell you how inter- 
esting and profitable I have found it. 

After writing twenty stories which I peddled 
around the slicks, amassing over 200 letters from 
editors and nine rejection slips in them, I grew 
weary of being praised and busted, simultaneously. 
So I sat me down, read stacks of love-pulps, wrote 
me a love yarn—and sold it to Ainslee’s first go- 
out. 

Since then—January 2—I’ve sold eight others, 
with the re-sale of two in England, and the sale of 
a slick there also, which was not properly appreti- 
ated here! I’m darned sure most of my sales have 
been due more to the grace of God and the kind- 
ness of editors, than to any ability on my part— 
but I have certainly learned some definite things 
about working that have helped me greatly. Do 
you think your readers would be interested in such 
an article? 

I have a story in the current (Sept. 7) Love 
Story which they announced in large type last 
week. Also, Street and Smith has blurbed me 
twice in their News Flashes. 

Mrs. J. C. Denison, 
1222 S. Parton St, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


To another Dicesr reader who has crashed 
through—Congratulations !—Editor. 


Sir: 

Your magazine makes me sick. I would give $5 
if I were a subscriber so I could order you to 
cancel my subscription immediately. I never 
wrote a line in my life, and I bought a copy of 
your magazine one day by accident when I asked 
for Reader's Digest, which is a good magasne, 
and got yours instead. 

Just for fun I kept it and took it home. 

My husband, who is a normal, decent, and some- 
times the best of all human beings, picked up your 
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“The New Writer 
Has No Chance’’ 


Today I received a letter from a writer in San Francisco. It began: 
“I have been writing for the past ten years without success. I have for 
the past two years refused to send out any of my work. It is simply a 
waste of time. Contrary to statements by editors, the unknown writer’s 
work is completely ignored.” 

Thousands of people throughout the country believe as does my cor- 
respondent. But I go on record here: his statement is not true! 

I know because—during the first eight months of this year I sold 
“first” stories for twenty-one new writers—writers who never before sold 
a story to a magazine—writers who came to me after working years by 
themselves. Here are the names of the clients and the magazines to which 
I sold their first story: 

Kenneth B. Atkinson sold to Ainslee’s, Adelaide Hegeman Rogers to 
The New York Daily News, Dorr Goodwin to Operator No. 5, May 
Nickerson to Serenade, Harold J. Simon to United Features, Stella Spencer 
to Rangeland Romances, Eleonore Brown to Toronto Star, Barbara Allen to 
Modern Romances, Bernardine Allgard to Mademoiselle, Loulie Livingstone 
to Toronto Star, Charles Alldredge to Mademoiselle, Saunders M. Cummings 
to Popular Detective, Ann Harvey to Grit, Margaret Yates to Ainslee’s, 
Vaughn Bryant to Secret Agent X, Leila Marsh to Love Story, Robert S. 
Rowe to Grit, Madison Taylor Rice to Popular Detective, John B. Matthews 
to Mystery Adventures, Nettie Cochran to McClure’s, William G. Bogart 
to Thrilling Detective. (Since making these first sales, I’ve helped many 
of these writers produce more and better stories which I sold to Liberty 
and many other magazines.) 

The truth is that most writers think their work is much better than 
it actually is. They suffer from creative blindness—cannot properly judge 
their own stories. Their friends tell them it is good when, as a matter of 
fact, it is very seldom good. 

It takes an expert to determine a story’s editorial value. I can judge 
your story accurately. I can tell you if your story is salable—and if it is, 
I'll sell it for you and return the criticism fee. If it isn’t, Ill tell you 
what is wrong with it— and if it has possibilities, I'll tell you how to 
revise it to make it salable. 

This is my business. I charge for it—higher rates than some other 
critics, but high only in comparison. You pay an ordinary doctor a small 
fee for a visit and get ordinary treatment. When you want special treat- 
ment, you go to a specialist, and pay more. 

I am a specialist. I not only help beginners start selling but I help 
them continue selling, help them become professionals. As a result, sales 
are leaping—in August I sold 70 short stories, novelettes and novels to the 
magazines alone, this being 3209, more than for August ’34. Next year, 
with the new writers developed this year selling steadily, sales will be higher. 
I know stories because I write them, have sold to the entire range of 
magazines. My last story, a novelette, was published in the August 25th 
issue of Short Stories. 

Send me a manuscript for criticism. Fees, $3 for less than 2000 words ; 
$5 for 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand for 5000 to 10,000 words; 
special rates on novelettes and novels. 

If you want a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s fiction, 
enclose a 3-cent stamp and ask for SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, 
Illustrated and All Fiction Magazines. 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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295,000 WORDS 


Six of our authors—three on the west coast, 
one in the south, and two in New York— 
average 295,000 words in sales among them 
every month, this total representing an in- 
crease of 40% over last year. 


Several other clients are creep- 
ing up to that mark. In the last 
three months we made 33 FIRST 
sales for our new writers alone. 
Since the beginning of this 
=) year, we have made sales for 
-\ approximately 65% of those 
’ writers who sent us their ENTIRE 
output for a period of three 
months or more. 





Increasing your sales—not merely making your first 
sale—is our job. Solving your problems, slanting, style, 
plots—is only part of our work. We are constantly 
informed of the editor's difficulties as well—deadlines, 
lengths, balancing of stories; advertising, advance and 
seasonal requirements. Our success in bringing editors 
and authors together is indicated by our steadily in- 
creasing sales. Latest acceptance flash: The editor 
of a leading pulp has just written us: “We are glad 
to tell you that we like the story THE BRIDE'S 
BOUQUET, which Mrs. W. D. Durbin rewrote for us 


under your direction.” 


Our clients appear in magazines like FORUM, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, COSMO- 
POLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, ARGOSY, ALL 
STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DETECTIVE and many 
others. Let us help you as we are helping others. 
We have no courses or collaborations to sell; our in- 
dividualized criticisms account for a good percentage 
of our sales. You may resubmit your material free of 
charge; and from our ten per cent sales commission, 
American and foreign, we refund your NOMINAL 
CRITICISM FEES: On all stories, articles, books, and 
plays, $! for each 2,000 words, up to 6,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 50,000 
words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. Poems, 
50c each. These fees—all you ever pay—cover the ex- 
haustive criticism and marketing service upon which 
our agency has established its reputation. 


Send your manuscripts now or write for fuller 


information. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SERVICE CO. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


magazine from the table where I left it and read 
it through from cover to cover. It changed his 
entire life and it looks like it is going to change 
mine. 

Anyway, my husband wrote a confession story 
and sold it, and then he wrote another story, a 
true one, mind you, about some people we know ; 
my very best friends, and he intends to sell this 
one, too. 

If he does, I'll be so ashamed of myself, I won't 
know what to do. I suppose you people think 
you are mighty smart. Your magazine gives peo- 
ple unethical and un-American ideas. I had my 
first serious quarrel with my husband in the six 
months we have been married and it’s all your 
fault. The reason I went to live with my brother 
wouldn’t have happened at all, if it wasn’t for your 
terrible magazine. I hope something awful hap- 
pens to you. 

Mrs. JENNY RAE RUEHLSON. 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Sir: 

Modern Mechanix & Inventions Magazine is a 
good market for photographs, especially of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and other outdoor sports to 
be used in our Sportsmen’s Campfire Department. 

The many brief articles we publish on new in- 
ventions, and anything that would interest me- 
chanics and inventors, also offer a good market 
for the free lance photographer. 

At the present time we have a fair supply of 
feature articles, but we are always in the market 
for top-notch articles. Since news angle is im- 
portant in some feature articles, Modern Me- 
chanix & Inventions Magazine offers a good field 
for side money for the newspaper man. 

In addition, we would like to hear from those 
who can write about home hobbies such as models, 
autos, boats, chemistry, radio, stamp and coin 
collecting, and general care of the home. 

Wituiam J. Kostxa, Editor, 

Modern Mechanix, 529 South Seventh Street, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sir: 

In your first issue I received I read a letter in 
the Forum, asking for short items for a depart- 
ment in a certain magazine. I sent in one item 
of two lines and received almost immediately 
$3.00 for it. Thus the first copy of your magazine 
not only paid for the half year supbscription but 
gave me enough for another year when my 
present subscription expires. 

It’s nothing to brag about, but enough to thank 
you for. 

SARA SINGLETON KING, ; 
Waycross, Georgia. 


A very well edited quality magazine has just 
been published by the Louisiana State University. 
Quarterly; Charles W. Pipkin, editor. Address 
Baton Rouge. This is not a collegiate magazine 
but a mature quality publication with many a 
famed contributor. 208 pages, 75c¢ the copy. 
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Sir: 

Relative to the letter from the Assistant Post- 
master General on page 11 of your September 
issue. 

Our line of attack should be based upon the 
fact that authors’ manuscripts accompanied by 
proof sheets get the special third and fourth class 
rates. 

In other words, if our product is merchandise 
after it is purchased, why not before? The law as 
it now stands (U. S. Code, Tit. 39, Secs. 235 and 
240) reads: 

“Proof sheets, corrected proof sheets, and manu- 
script copy accompanying same.” 

This is a rank special-privilege discrimination 
in favor of publishers, against authors ! 

A bill should be introduced, to change this 
wording in each section, by simply deleting the 
word “and,” and the words “accompanying same.” 

Some Congressman will earn the undying grati- 
tude of all authors by sponsoring such a bill. 


Ratpu MILNE FARLey, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sr: 

I read THe Writer’s Dicest with wistful avid- 
ity. My ambition is to make a living, however 
meager, as a writer. Last month I made a sale 
through your magazine to The Foreign Service 
journal, and though the sum I received was not 
munificent, it will pay for many years of subscrip- 
tion to THE WRriTER’s DicEstT. 

The reason the post office won’t do the fair 
thing by allowing reasonable rates on authors’ 
wares, is that we haven’t enough money and influ- 
ence back of us. It’s quite simple. 


(Mrs.) M. L. Raout, 
Navesink, N. J. 


Sir: 


The Writer’s Dicest has been one of my 
favored magazines for several years. 

Now I am in a position where it may be help- 
ful to your readers. We are producing mat fea- 
tures for newspapers all over the United States, 
and are in the market for unusual material. As 
our syndicate service is yet in its infancy, we can’t 
Promise fancy prices, but if any features are found 
which we deem worthy of promoting, we shall 
make satisfactory arrangements with the writer for 
payment for his material. 

We do not want women’s page stuff, as that is 
all staff- -written, or stories. We are interested in 
Promoting and marketing unusual columns and will 
make payment in accordance with the number of 
Papers on our list who subscribe for the feature. 

If any of your readers have ideas for syndicated 
columns which are different from the ordinary run 
of stuff, we will be interested in them—but it has 
to be new, and it has to be good. 


Maxine O’Brien, Feature Editor,. . 
4294 Loma Vista Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or 
merely outlined it, we want you to know about 
our unusual facilities for book placement. 
Recent advances on royalties received by our 
clients were $500, $250, $200, $150 and $125. 
Many of these books were first sales. 

If your material is still in outline form, we may be 
able to help you in the actual writing. Send your 
synopsis—free of charge, if you wish. We shall advise 
you on the outline. 

In case your book requires revision, our criticism 
will give you minute instructions for reworking it. That 
is one of the most important features of our service. 
Authors who have sold may submit their book manu- 
scripts free of charge to be handled on a ten per cent 
commission basis. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will 
handle your books personally. Whether or not you 
send in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of 
your particular problems and to advise you concern- 
ing them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Sale of 28 Lb. Kraft Envelopes 


KRAFT ENVELOPES: 25 0%x12% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 50 KIT 
- A ye 25 64%x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 50 each size, $1.25 
0 and 25 No. 11, 40c; 50 each size, 75¢ 
ENVELOPE COMBINATIONS: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each of above 
$1. 150 Kraft Envelopes, 25 each of above 6 sizes, $2. 
WAMMERMILL pono: 500 sheets 20 lb., $1.50; 500 sheets, 16 lb., 


MERIT ‘GoW: (Rag Content) 500 sheets, 20 lb.. $2.25; 500 sheets, 


0. 
COPY PAPER: a. aite Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets, 75c. 
CARBON P. H ed sheets, 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 gums, $1.35. 
0% on ‘above items west of Rockies) 

TYPEWRITER® ‘RIBBONS: (State machine) Each 45c; 3 for $1.15. 

Our complete price list of money saving combination assortments of 
writers’ materials and printed stationery, free. Samples 5c. We prepay 
Postage and shin immediately. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


S65 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, NY 




















"A SWELL 
INVESTMENT" 


says Helen Adams, concerning 
Jack Woodford's 


TRIAL and ERROR 


"The slightly profane lucidity of 
the novel writing chapters made 
my book yen crystal clear." 
(Mrs. Adams’ first book, TOUGH HELEN ADAMS 
LITTLE TROLLOP, has just been Tough tittle Totlop 
published.) 
..Another endorsement of Jack Woodford's TRIAL 
AND ERROR, a book that has helped literally hun- 
dreds of writers make sales ranging from syndicates to 
book publishers. 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3 postpaid, 
cash or C. O Order now, or send for descriptive 
circular. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


307 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





















































































Writer’s DIicEst 















$3,000.00 Priz 











For short stories of 1,500 words or less. 
Contest opens October Ist, and closes 
December 25th, 1935. 


RITER'S DIGEST announces its great new $3,000.00 short 
W vror story contest. All winning scripts will, in addition to 
receiving the prize offered, be read by Fulton Oursler, editor- 
in-chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. Oursler will buy those of the 
winning stories that he likes, and pay the individual writers direct. 


HIS $3,000.00 story contest offers not only the opportunity to match your 
skill against that of other writers, but also the opportunity of national recog- 
nition. Fulton Oursler is the editor-in-chief of the great Macfadden publishing 
chain. He is trained from years of experience to scout out talent. The 200 
winning writers will win more than their prizes. They will win, also, Mr. 


Oursler's close personal attention to their winning story. 


Give yourself this great open opportunity to win national attention by 
entering the Digest's $3,000.00 short short story contest NOW. Read the rules, 
and get busy today. 


The encouragement and zest of winning a prize in past Digest contests have 
been responsible, in part, for the accelerated success of scores of writers. 


Give your talent the break it deserves by entering this contest. 
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z6hort Story Contest 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


hort 
1 to 
tor- 
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your 
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by 
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editor-in-chief of Liberty 
great Macfadden magazines, will 
of the winning scripts for possible purchase and use 
in his publications. Mr. Oursler will read these 
scripts in the hope of finding stories he wants to 


a Money paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 


under 1,500 words. 
written, 
velope for return. 
2, Entrants must enclose with their story a six 
months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


ist PRIZE 


10 cents a word cash for each and every word 


in the winning story. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 cash. 


$rd TO 12th PRIZE 
One brand new office model Woodstock typewriter; 


fully guaranteed and shipped direct from the 


14th AND 15th PRIZES 


One cop 


of the Columbia 
pedia. i 


s is the ablest 


a. Quiet operation; rugged construction; 
shift. 


fast Retail price $102.50. 
13th PRIZE 
$50.00 cash. 


University Encyclo- 
and most thorough 


American encyclopedia yet issued. 


16th PRIZE 


$30.00 cash. 


17th TO 35th PRIZE 


One copy of “PLOTTO,” the masterbook of all 


plots. 


dorsed and recommended by editors and 


rofessional writers everywhere. Contains every 


wn and 


every conceivable plot. 


A work of 


enius that has never been surpassed. Retail price 


.00. Or $25.00 cash if 
copy of “Plotto” from us. 


36th TO 60th PRIZE 


you have bought a 


Choice of one paid in full enrollment in the 


Writer’s Digest Beginner’s 


Individual Course in 


HERE ARE 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, 
Magazine, and the other 


zonally read each 


stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


Please a 


- All short short stories must be original and 
Stories may be typed or hand 


addressed en- 








DIGEST contest. 





City 


TO 
MONTHS’ 


HERE IS YOUR ENTRY BLANK 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER'S DIGEST 
a 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ir: 


Shert Story Wetting: or one paid in full enroll- 
ment in Writer’s Digest Personal Collaboration 
The latter course sells for $40.00. 


5ist AND 52nd PRIZES 
A complete writer’s librar 
writers’ texts published. 
choice of any texts on the 
value $25.00. 


53rd TO SSth PRIZE 
$5 cash and “The Writer’s Market.” 


56th TO 75th PRIZE 

Your choice of two of the following: “Trial and 
Error,” by Jack Woodford, the best and most 
direct writer’s text published; “The 1936 
Writer's Market,” listing every known reliable 
market for free lance material with its editorial 
requirements; “Stories You Can Sell,” by 
Laurence D’Orsay, showing in step by step 
style how 8 stories were written and sold. 


75th to 100th PRIZE 
One Everlast Fountain Pen capeiiiy made for 
writers holding 3 times normal quantity of ink. 
Also 200 sheets high grade bond paper. and 10 
sheets of high ade carbon. All shipped pre- 
paid in one package. 


10ist TO 200th PRIZE 
An engraved certificate of merit recording the 
place you won in this great WRITER’S DIGEST 
000 prize contest. 


THE RULES 


3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber 
to enter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, 
two six months subscriptions OR one yearly sub- 
scription must be sent. No more than 2 stories may 
be entered by any one writer. 


Course. 


of the very best 
‘ou may have your 
market. Retail 


4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in WRITER’S DIGEST. 


5. Contest closes Midnight, December 25, 1935. 
Three experi d, professional editors will act as 
judges. Each story submitted will be read by each 
ef the three judges. 








Ee COTE LET AO ET LEE rT Re eT ” in the WRITER’S 





I am losing my 


ipt herewith DD. (I 


I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


am sending it under separate cover [].) 


ee 
TOPO e eee eee ee ee EEEEEE HEE SESH EEHE HEHE EEEHEHHHEH EHH EEH HEHEHE EHH EHEHH HEHEHE EES 


See ee eeeeeseeeseese 


eee eee eeeeseees 


TTT rere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


ee aad ed deleted tealight a co ccecevecsccccecccs ee ee 
se check one of these squares: My subscription is [ new 
ENTER TWO SCRIPTS, A $2 ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE ENCLOSED; OR ONE SIX 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR YOURSELF, AND ONE FOR A FRIEND. 


O renewal 0 extension 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent critic. 
It is an investment that will save you time and 
money and bring you the literary success you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
I’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not, 
I’ll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own individual 
attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it to 
me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll market 
it on a 10 per cent commission basis and return 
your fee. If not I'll analyze it for plot, charac- 
terization, motivation and composition. I'll not 
only pick it to pieces, but I’ll show you how it 
can be built up into a salable story. And then— 
if you are not satisfied with the work I’ve done on 
it, I’ll refund your money. Fair? 


SCREEN PLAYS WANTED! 


Double feature programs have created a tre- 
mendous demand for screen stories. Every major 
studio in Hollywood has been forced to increase its 
output. New film companies are springing up over- 
night. There is an eager market for good stories. 
For a limited time only I will also consider screen 
material at this special two-dollar rate! 

Don’t delay! Obey that impulse! Send your 
story in today and let me find a market for it! 

Special rates for novelettes, books, radio and 
stage plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 








Sir: 

I have just finished reading an article by Lou 
M. Vining, entitled “IJ Cover a Writer’s Confer. 
ence,’ and I wish you to know that it is an untrue 
and vicious account of what took place during 
the three weeks of excellent work. 

The fundamental ethics of a dependable writer 
have all been violated in the feature, and as for 
me, your publication has lost all dependence. Mrs, 
McNeal whom your writer so criticises, incidentally 
recommended the WriTeR’s DicEstr to her stu- 
dents. As for me—I am a teacher of English and 
was prepared to follow her recommendation, I cer- 
tainly shall not recommend your publication, and 
furthermore, shall explain why. 

E. M. I. 
Writers’ Conference Member, 
Denver, Colo. 


Many a WritTer’s Dicest subscriber attended 
the Denver Writer’s Conference after reading edi- 
torial comments and advertising on it in the 
Dicest. It most certainly was not our intention, 
nor the intention of Miss Vining to offer an “un- 
true or vicious” account of the conference. True, 
such meetings produce a few eccentrics who were 
duly polished off by Miss Vining. Mrs. Blanche 
Y. McNeal, for whom we have only respect, was 
mentioned but casually and then certainly not in 
an uncomplimentary way. 

Writers’ conferences are fun, and instructive as 
well. Writer’s Dicest will continue to report 
them, when they are important, and will continue 
to silhouette blundering pedants.—Editor. 


Sir: erceeen ee 
Five years ago Smoke was first published as a 
college magazine. Recently it was referred to as 
one of the two best poetry magazines in America. 
Smoke is devoted solely to distinctive poetry. 
One of the most firmly established and oldest 
poetry magazines published, it has been one of the 
few paying for poetry throughout the depression. 
Today, as always, Smoke is interested in publish- 
ing new poets who have something to say. It has 
no restrictions on theme or verse form, so long as 
the achievement is vital. 
SuZANNA VALENTINE MITCHELL, Editor, 
P. O. Box 1273, Providence, R. I. 





IF YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 


assistance, 





SEND US 


Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 





Do You Sell Your Stories? 


YOU TOO can increase your markets or start selling! llige fort: 1 
mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 

slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. 

ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


write for detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 


A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- 


The fee is very low. 


Send us your manuscripts, or 








NEW YORK CITY 
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Sm: ; 
Our editorial requirements are: No fiction. 


Every story must be connected with radio. Fea- 
ture stories, serious, humorous, with photos, up 
to 1500 words. News stories up to 500 words. 
Payment on publication. The Microphone is 
not responsible for unsolicited manuscripts with- 
out return postage. 
G. CaRLETON Peart, Editor. 
The Microphone, 34 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for contributions of 
travel interest. 

Our treatment is different from most travel 
publications, in that we are striving chiefly for 
striking, humorous effects, and extreme brevity. 

We are also in the market for humorous 
cartoons with a travel motif. Our rates will de- 
pend on the merit of contributions and will be 
payable on publication. 

“Trips” will begin as a quarterly, the first issue 
tocome out December first, the form will resemble 
that of “Fortune.” 

ARTHUR BrackMAn, Editor. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Sr: 

I happen to be one of your dark horse readers. 
My name is familiar to you, maybe not. 

I just came back from Africa. While the news- 
papers were making up their minds as to whether 
or not they were going to send correspondents 
lat May, I packed my bag and went on my own. 

The year before that I pottered around South 
America on my own. Lining up assignments in 
advance is difficult. Editors are skeptical and 
the free lance becomes discouraged. 

If, however he has the capital to go on his 
own, he will find unexpected sources of income. 
On the 29th of September, for example the Sun- 
tay Mirror is beginning to syndicate my series 
on African slavery. Last year 2 features to 
Popular Mechanics paid for my South American 
jaunt. 

It's tough on all of us when free booting free 
lancers make free lancing a racket. I’ve met 
writers who have mooched everything from air- 
plane rides in Colombia to dinners in Tunisia, 
timing to represent so and so. I received an 
amazing letter from Hildebrandt of the WNa- 
tional Geographic telling me about the people who 
have claimed to represent his magazine. I’m in 
favor of a free lancers’ movement for carrying 
accredited free lance cards especially abroad— 
maybe your magazine to issue them after a 
careful check, . . 

(Doc) Emire C. SCHUMACHER 

Thanks “Doc” for the note. You're right about 
Wat correspondents. The best way to go about 
t's to get yourself known as a reliable corres- 
pondent to your best markets and then sell date 
line copy in response to queries ; and articles when 
You get home. But “Doc” you didn’t give us 
an address for yourself. Send us a piece about 


Your venture into, ahem, ‘the heart of darkest 
Aftica,’ Ed. 





Octoser, 1935 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


A new and different method of helping you to 
write and sell your stories—yet a method already 
proved, successfull One of the most practical courses 
of instruction ever devised, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING was designed to help unknown writers break 
into the selling field in the shortest possible time. 


In this unique series of eleven assignments, we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your as- 
signments is returned to you with a detailed analysis; 
you progress steadily toward finished stories — and 
sales. You actually write stories constantly during the 
course. The intensely personal work we do with you 
on these stories is the backbone of SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING, which has no marks, grades, or 
diplomas to offer you; no form letter reports; simply 
the painstaking criticism and advice which make you 
write and sell—PLUS the free marketing service in- 
cluded in the small cost of the course. 

Since its beginning in January, 1934, SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has helped scores of new writers to 
sell. For, although our main activity is training writers, 
we undertake, ourselves, to place the work of our 
students, completing the job of actually putting you 
on the market. To our knowledge, no other course of 
instruction goes quite so far. 


Write today for more detailed information. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oey Eth 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
— 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


ts a “best seller’ among those who seek careers 
in omnes, It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 
and NO THEORY. 


Price $3.00 carriage prepaid 
— @—— 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 


Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 
if desired.) 


PARKER.STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 E.4"" STREET» PUBLISHERS: tosANGELes.catir 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8S, Pos- 


"sari" | WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary buisness magazine 





sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Volume 15 


Postal Union, including 


OCTOBER, 1935 No. 11 





Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be The Forum 
given. The notice shovld 
be sent two weeks before 
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QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. Albert 
Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert 
E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, General John A. Lejeune, Hon. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Ed- 
ward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Louisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon 
Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send for 
Catalogue. 





Submit your own typewritten book MS.—prose 
or verse—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and BOOK SALES 
CHANNELS. Write first, if you prefer. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















“Constructive 
Criticism!" 


“—-I was ‘tickled to death’ 
with your criticism—tickled 
because while the story 
was wrong in so many 
spots, you put your finger 
squarely on those spots and 
said, This is wrong be- 
cause—’. I am rewriting tt 
in and will submit again.’— 
- sli M. L. S., Neptune, N. J., 


AGNES M. REEVE 8/25—'89. 

Reader—Critic 

UNDREDS of such letters in our files testify 

to the efficacy of our expert Constructive 
Criticism . . . Through knowledge gained by 
years of experience in the field of Criticism, 
Revision, Typing, and Marketing, THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE has enabled many writers 
to achieve success. 

We find the weak spots in your stories as well 
as the strong and tell you how to put the ma- 
terial into proper shape . . . A trial will be con- 
vincing . » Send in your manuscripts—stories, 
poems, articles—and learn for yourself the 
actual value of Constructive Criticism . . . 
Special attention given to beginners~-write for 
generous offer. .. And remember, we specialize 
on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. 


A copy of our new catalogue is yours for the 


asking. 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. D. FRANKLIN, OHIO 


(Founded 1893 By James Knapp Reeve) 
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Rather tardily comes news of a new quality 
quarterly publication in England. This is Scrut- 
ing, edited by D. W. Harding. Address care of 
Deighton, Bell and Co., Trinity St., Cambridge, 


England. 

Another quality magazine about which we have 
no information other than its address is The 
Texas Weekly, Dallas, Texas. Peter Molyneaux, 
editor. An advertisement of it states: ‘An in- 
creasing number of thoughtful people are reading 
The Texas Weekly for its analytical discussions of 
major economic problems which effect the wel- 
fare of Texas and the Southwest. Weekly, $5 


the year. 





Sir: 
In the August issue of WriTeR’s Dicgst, there 


is an article by Peggy Gaddis, in which she says 
of atmosphere, “I’ve lived for years in Florida 
winter resort cities, and I’ve read books with 
allegedly Florida backgrounds that would make 
an alligator bark with disgust.” I fear Mrs. 
Gaddis’ knowledge of Florida is confined to the 
resort cities. Alligators do not bark. They bel- 
low, sounding very much like a bull. And as to 
finding atmosphere at a winter resort, the same 
atmosphere can be found by following the 
crowd to some Northern resort. If she wants 
Florida background, let her go out into the 
piney woods and live amongst the crackers. It 
will be a revelation to her. 
Jessie Kesey, 
Route 3, Box 394, Lakeland, Florida. 


Sm: 

There is a new group forming to be known 
as the “New Play Builders, Inc.” headed by the 
well known Actor-Director-Playwright, Herbert 
Ashton, Jr., author of “Brothers,” “The Come-On 
Man,” “The Locked Room” and other Broadway 
hits. William Goodwin and several other well 
known men of the theatre will be associated with 
Mr. Ashton in this enterprise. The purpose 
of the group will be to assist unknown authors 
to put their work on the market without an outlay 
of money on the part of the author. 


Manuscripts will be accepted and read. When 
one shows promise it will be put into rehearsal, 
rewritten to give it proper balance, business, and 
comedy or pathos as the case may be, then it will 
be passed on to another director to give it tempo, 
lights, inflection, art, etc. It will be played be- 
fore three different classes of audiences to get 
the reaction under various conditions, then it will 
be presented to the producers of Broadway 
shows. The group will claim 50% of all monies 
received by the author as compensation for their 
work. 

Manuscripts may be mailed to William Good- 
win, 1547 Broadway, Room 501, New York City. 
Return postage must accompany the manuscripts 
to assure safe return. 

Wittiam Gopwin. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








The notebook that BUILDS your story for you 


THE 
SHORT STORY BUILDER 
By Travis Hoke and Stewart Beach 


You have an idea. What do you do 
with itP The BUILDER tells you 
how to plan the plot, characters, 
scenes, and gives you notebook sheets 


to organize your work before writing. 
T. S. STRIBLING, Pulitzer prize winner, calls 
it: “Invaluable! The Foreword on “How To 
Plan The Short Story” contains in a short 
space all the actual value of the usual short 
story-writing course.” 
Complete Set: Foreword, instructions, 3 notebooks, 
$1.00, Postpaid 


Mail check or dollar bill to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square, West New York 











































































I You Really Want Success 


Stop Procrastinating 


GUN TROUBLE 





x 

—— THE RANCH OF 
rite Wave Certainly you want to see your stories on the newsstands regularly; want to 

: see the checks rolling in with ‘editorial requests for more of your work. BUT — 

% taney Coe aside from pondering the bafHing “WHY ?” of editorial regrets and vainly hoping— 

be} what are you really doing toward the realization of your literary success? 

What I’m — for other writers is the best guarantee of my ability to help 
you. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1935, I sold 448 stories for my clients; 44 novels to 
book publishers, 49 magazine serials and feature novels, 85 novelets, 222 short 
stories and 48 articles to magazines. These magazine sales covered the entire range 
of popular markets—from the large-circulation general-interest, women’s, rural and 
specialized “slicks” through every type Otgs 
Three of our clients’ “yyjp” magazine. And, of these sales 12 novels 
—_— sold to publishers were first novels; 40 of the Snooth PaperAppearances 

magazine sales were first sales for beginners} ie — 

These writers who are each month cashing thousands of dollars’ : 
worth of sales checks were almost all beginners when they started% 
sending me their manuscripts. Most of them had been trying fictiong 
unsuccessfully for months. But they didn’t simply W ISH forg 
success or continue to submit blindly to editors. They knew there% 
must be a reason for the rejections, so they secured an honest, expertl¥ 
appraisal of their stories. Their errors in technique, such as plot, 
suspense, motivation, characterization, dialogue and style, were dis-% 
cussed and corrected; they received constructive revision ‘and replot 
suggestions in line with specific market needs. Result — sales. 
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Below are brief case-histories of thes 
two latest among our crop of 
successful beginners: 


ROWENA R, FARRAR of Nashville, after I had pointedg 
out her errors in three stories, sent in a fourth and fifth 
which we promptly sold to a leading weekly. (She’s one of 
the prize winners in our BEGINNERS FICTION CONTEST 
during July, August and September.) ‘‘Your patient coop- 
eration and valuable criticisms turned light on many darkg 
corners, making these sales possible for me,’’ she says. 


uve 
ey} de an * 


JACK GANZHORN of Southgate, Calif., sent me his 
20,000 word novelet twice before I could recommend it to an 
editor. ‘You sure picked out the right sore spots in ‘Leaden§S 
Justice’ and showed me how to cure ‘em, And your quick? 
sale following my revisions brands you ‘top hand’ in the 
critic-agent business,’’ he writes. 


GIVE YOUR LITERARY; bic tincod 
TALENT A CHANCE! BY oe Stories. 


r 
Conscientious, practical professional help with your individual writing problems, 
backed by 14 years experience in selling thousands of manuscripts may prove to 
the turning point in your literary career. Send me some of your best pgs ete hes 
today. If salable, I will immediately recommend your scripts to actively buyir 
editors. If unsalable, I will render a thorough constructive criticism such as Pkg NAG ¢ 
Farrar and Mr. Ganzhorn received, with revision and replot advice in line with specific A Ss ‘ 
market needs. Butterii rr 
My fees—$2.00 for reading manuscripts up to 3,000 words, 60c per thousand if 'Y Wings 
longer. Books: 31-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17,50; 81-100,000 words 
0.00. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales Fees waived when 
we sell $1,000 worth of your material. If you’ve sold $1,000 worth of fiction within 
last year, I'll handle your work on straight commission; if you’ve sold $500 worth in 
last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction of above reading fee rates. P 


Stop procrastinating - - - start acting! Send 
your manuscripts - - - now, while you are think- 
ing of it. If you haven’t any ready, write for my 
circular and market letter listing immediate ed- just a few of our clients’ August 
itorial needs. Gi magazine appearances. 


TERARY 45 W. 45m St 


August Lenniger “iit neuvorx. ny 
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Inside an Author’s Brain 
The Birth of a Book Length Mystery Novelet 


By Rosert J. Hocan 


ing four years ago with some of the 

top writers in the air pulp field in 
New York. How I was awed at shaking 
hands with men named Arthur J. Burks, 
Frederick C. Painton, George Bruce, Frank 
and Ted Tinsley, Seymour Pond, Russ Mes- 
servy and others who had been writing for 
Street and Smith’s old Air Trails. 

The magazine had just been pulled. Kent 
Sagendorf with Paul Chadwick, the editor, 
had gathered the bunch of former contribs 
together in New York to hold a little wake 
for the deceased. Incidentally, it was at this 
wake that, through the suggestion of George 
Bruce, the American Fiction Guild was or- 
ganized. 

I had been writing only a year then and 
was the baby of the group. During the eve- 
ning I caught Fred Painton and George 
Bruce together and asked them, both tops 
in the novelette field, how a novelette was 
worked out and written. They more or less 
agreed that some stories just naturally de- 
veloped to be novelettes. 

I've thought about that a great deal since 
then and I’m inclined to disagree a little 


H OW well I remember that first meet- 
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with their answer, which I had a hunch all 
along was given on the spur of the moment 
more to satisfy a new writer who was no 
doubt asking too many questions. 

I use just the opposite method. Stories 
don’t happen with me. Friends and ac- 
quaintances speak vaguely of a lovely place 
to work. A place where there is plenty of 
inspiration. I smile and let it go at that. 
For my stories, good, bad, or indifferent, are 
far from inspired. They are ground out 
along carefully thought out lines. 

I’ve been asked to tell how I get my ideas 
and how I build my plots. To give my own 
thoughts during a story development. And 
to take, as nearly as possible in words, the 
readers into my work shop and not only let 
them see me at work, but give them a view 
into the old bean so that they may see the 
grey matter splash and swirl, and hear the 
clickety-clack of the wheels as they turn. 

So, without anything in my pockets, up 
my sleeves, I will proceed to give birth to a 
book length mystery that will chill the blood 
and cause sleepless hours all over the nation. 

First, however, I must explain that I use 
mechanical help in developing these plots. 
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This is in the form of a set of books called 
“The Plot Genie.” I never begin plotting 
a story without first spinning a little dial to 
get numbers from 1 to 180. I look in my 
Plot Genie and write down what conforms 
to these numbers I have obtained. 

There are, for instance, several lists. The 
first contains 180 different suggested victims 
such as: (1) a politician, (2) a countess, 
(3) a statesman, (4) a college student, etc. 

The second gives the locale of the murder 
such as: (1) in a bank, (2) in Egypt, (3) 
at a mine, and so on. The third list gives 
the method of the murder and the fourth, 
the outstanding clue. 

Let me say at this point that “The Plot 
Genie“ does not purport to figure out a plot 
for you. It merely furnishes ideas. Every 
writer must get brain stimulus from some 
source and I use this one. 

Formerly I used newspaper incidents for 
bases of my plots but I found this was a 
very poor source. As one editor told me, 
“If a trick murder takes place on Broad- 
way, I get six novelettes worked around that 
incident at the end of the week. Although 

* There are other plot helps on the market but I happen 
to use the Plot Genie. Some writers use “The 36 Dramatic 


Situations” and some use “Plotto,” while of course many 
writers use no such aids. 


The demand from readers for an article, 
Showing how a professional writer’s mind 
works as he writes, has risen in recent months 
from a mild polite murmur to a steady daily 
yelp. Inadvertently we mentioned our desire 
to publish such article, and the hounds were 
off. 

Robert 7. Hogan, whose article on the sub- 
ject is the one finally selected, writes us: 
“Believe me, this is the toughest job I’ve han- 
dled in a long time. I only hope your read- 
ers get as much help out of it as I got out 
of your magazine in the early stages. To lift 
the lid of the old bean and let your sub- 
scribers peer inside gosh! what an 
assignment !” 

Mr. Hogan flew for the U.S. A. during the 
War, and acted also as a boxing instructor 
at camp. After the War he was chief en- 
gineer for an aircraft corporation that took 
a beating in the depression. Bob Hogan 
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they all may be masterpieces, I can use only 
one story of that type, and the rest have to 
go back. Too many writers work their plots 
around some recent happening.” 

For a book length mystery novel of the 
type that I write, I use not only “The Plot 
Genie” of detective plots, but also the action- 
adventure formula. As I get my list of num- 
bers and hocus pocus, the story begins to 
unfold. In this particular instance we find 
that we have: 

A victim who is a merchant prince. He 
is killed in a Chinese opium den. It is dis- 
covered that his death is due to X-ray. 
Foot prints are the outstanding clue. A 
statement or bill is found. The principal 
suspect is a woman. The method employed 
to trap the suspect is the burning of incense. 
Brain tissue is subjected to chemical analysis, 
A person’s authority is questioned and this 
causes suspicion. Colorful action takes place 
when there is a siege in a prison. In a dar- 
ing effort, a guard is intercepted. Great 
danger is encountered when a suspect is 
pursued. A secret, mechanical or automatic 
apparatus is discovered. A dancer is guilty. 
There is a carousal in a camp, in an under- 
ground hangout, aboard ship, or in a dance 


hall. 


started over again as a pick and shovel worker 
on a construction job. 

Two years later he went into the home con- 
struction business for himself, and from there 
into selling real estate. His old love was 
aviation and “I was unhappy away from tt. 
I took to writing to occupy my mind, wnt- 
ing flying stories for the pulps, on the back 
of the stationery of my real estate business. 
I have been a full-time writer for three years 
and sold my first story five years ago. I’ve 
sold to 35 magazines. 

“TI sell on contract 160,000 words a month, 
and lay off after three each day. I write 
about all the stuff that’s in the magazine 
‘G-8 and His Battle Aces’ and I do the main 
story each month for Wu Fang, published by 
Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. The story that I talk about in 
the following article was sold today to Wu 
Fang and will appear in its January issue.” 
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There, then, is the skeleton of the story. 
A bag of bones out of which you must build 
a structure that will stand alone. However, 
you may rest assured that it isn’t like any 
other story, unless you let your memory trick 
you into putting incidents into the story that 
have come from other yarns. That, fellow 
scribblers, is a bad thing from several angles. 
You might be stuck in jail for stealing some- 
one else’s story. But worse than that is the 
fact that, if you make a practice of letting 
yourself get in the rut, the editors will find 
out about you. You’re sunk, then, for all 
time. Personally, I get a great deal of 
pleasure out of writing and there is no more 
fun in cheating on the plot of a story than 
cheating in solitaire. 

We come now to the hanging of the bones 
in the proper place. How would you go 
about constructing a skeleton from the pile 
of bones? Would you begin by assembling 
finger and toe bones, by joining together the 
other smaller bones of the body and leaving 
the main structure until last? I hardly think 
$0. 

Let us start building this story by a tenta- 
tive general assembly of the main members. 
We may find that a bone that looked as 
though it would fit the right forearm really 
should go into the shoulder. 

As we go through the outline given, we 
must bear certain things in mind. We are 
aiming at a definite type story. It is built 
along a certain form, not because the editor 
is hidebound in his views as some writers 
think, but because the readers have grown 
to expect that when they buy the so and so 
magazine it must contain certain things they 
have grown to expect. 


We must have a strong motive for the 
villain’s killing and striking fear to the 
hearts of the populace in general and the 
heroes in particular. The villain wants power 
to further his interests. He is not only un- 
scrupulous enough so that he will ruthlessly 
kill all in his way, but he is clever enough 
to devise strange, ghastly methods of inflict- 
ing death that will make much mystery in 
the story and save him from detection. Un- 
like the heroes, we can make the villain al- 
most superhuman in his powers. The more 
terrible he is the better. 

But the hero characters must be human. 
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Normal people who are clever, brave and 
stout hearted. But they must be, most of 
all, like the men you read about. Great de- 
tectives or soldiers of fortune. Men who 
are clever enough to meet turns of fate with 
their wits as well as their fists. 

I like a background, anchor character who 
really does all of the cleverer work without 
letting you know too much about him. He 
is even a hero to the lesser character who is 
the real hero of the story and from whose 
viewpoint it is told. 

We have, then, three main characters: the 
villain, the criminal investigator, whether he 
be an ex-detective, government man, or 
whatever, and the leading interest character 
from whose viewpoint the story is told. 

Now we begin enlarging on the outline, 
being always on the watch for the strange 
menace that causes much of the mystery in 
the story, for meaty situations that will give 
us good, chilling background, and for chances 
to build up mystery from any one of a 
number of angles. 

We find, by going back over the outline, 
that the Genie has given us a merchant 
prince murdered in a Chinese opium den. 
I don’t always open with the first scene given 
by the genie, but this seems pretty good as it 
is. However, there are a lot of things to 
decide first. 

First of all, who is this merchant prince? 
He might be the wealthy owner of a great 
store or importing business. Or he might be 
the son of that man. And the fact that we 
find him in an opium den, where mystery 
and crime are prevalent, leads us to believe 
that he hasn’t stayed strictly on the straight 
and narrow himself. 

Think this part over yourself at this point. 
Stop right here and let your mind wander. 
Drive it to search frantically for every pos- 
sible answer to the question. I believe that 
nine times out of ten you will think of the 
same thought that I have. 

Here is the first answer that pops into my 
head. This merchant prince has been drawn 
by clever influence to become an opium ad- 
dict. The Chinese who now have him hope- 
lessly ensnared in their clutches are trying to 
force money, information or something out 
of him on the threat that they will let it be 
known that he smokes the pipe. That would 
ruin his business. 
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But would it ruin his business? I’m try- 
ing to write this as fast as the wheels are 
clicking. If this merchant prince is powerful 
and owns stores or a great importing con- 
cern, his business would not be particularly 
affected if it became known that he was 
addicted to the opium habit. 

There are, however, other professions and 
businesses that would be affected to a much 
greater extent by that information. Take, 
for instance, a doctor or a banker—anyone 
in whom the people entrust their lives or 
their savings. Doesn’t it seem, then, that the 
merchant prince should be a banker instead 
of an importer or a store owner? If he 
were an international banker we could work 
in intrigue, embezzlement, patriotic conflict, 
and so on that would please our villain no 
end. 

Then, again, it would really be more 
logical to make the victim the banker’s son, 
because he would be easier for the villain to 
handle and hence the story would be more 
believable. 

But hold everything. Doesn’t that sound 
like something you’ve read before? Banker’s 
son drawn into meshes of crime, ensnared in 
the spell of the opium habit, forced to do 
what the Chinese tell him to so they won’t 
let his father know. Why that, if you admit 
it to yourself, is the old, overworked, melo- 
dramatic blackmail gag where the banker’s 
son is forced to rob his own father’s bank. 

Let me say at this point that there is one 
iron-bound rule that I’ve tried my best to 
live up to. I made it myself and it is this: 
When, while plotting a story, you think of 
an incident that sounds like something you’ve 
heard or read, FORGET IT. 

But perhaps some of this first detail is 
worth retaining. Let’s see what part of it 
is old. The blackmail trick, perhaps. The 
son being drawn into trouble through the 
drug and his being forced to steal money 
from his father. 

Perhaps we can rework that. The opium 
stuff is out. We have left merely the ap- 
pearance of the opium den as a swell back- 
ground for the first scene. It is implied at 
first that the son is addicted to opium. But 
imagine the kick when a doctor finds upon 
eexamination of his body that he never has 
used opium in his life! 
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So much for that. Now why is he there? 
It came to me a few paragraphs ago that 
his father might be an international banker, 
In that case, he might have something to do 
with the financing of a new and deadly in- 
vention from another country. There’s some. 
thing. 

What, then, is the banker‘s son doing in 
the opium den? He might be there for a 
number of reasons. The one that seems most 
logical to me is that the powerful villain, 
who in all probability is a Chinaman, is 
after the plans of the invention that the 
banker has for the foreign person or com- 
pany. Perhaps he is keeping it as security 
for a loan that he has made so that the in- 
vention can be perfected. 

I feel as though we’re coming along much 
better now. My mind suddenly switches to 
an opium den in Limehouse, London. As I 
see it now, a British banker (I have dis- 
carded the international idea, has loaned a 
sum of money to the inventor of something 
very deadly that can be used for Britain in 
time of war. The first machine that was 
made proved to be only a partial success, 
sO more money has been loaned so that a 
perfect machine may be built. The banker 
keeps the patent rights, together with the 
secret description of the first apparatus. 

The Chinese villain, thinking that the first 
apparatus is perfect, carefully figures out a 
scheme to get those plans. The banker’s son 
is the only one except the banker himself 
who has access to the plan. This detail can 
be worked out a little later when I come to 
it in the story. 

However, the main point is that through 
a clever trick of the Chinaman, the son is 
led to think that his father, who is out of 
town, wishes him to bring those secret plans 
to a certain place in Chinatown. The vil- 
lain’s assistant disguises his voice to sound 
like the banker’s and explains that the son 
must not fear the tough section of town. He 
tells him that he has arranged a meeting 
there so that it will not be public. He has 
gone there in disguise when he was supposed 
to be in Paris on business. 

The son is tricked by the impersonation, 
takes the plan to the address given him, and 
finds himself in the opium den. All this, 
however, is the part of the story that 3 
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learned from different characters through the 
story. The son is not followed through ex- 
cept as when he enters the place he is recog- 
nized by a Scotland Yard man who is stand- 
ing in the shadows on the other side of the 
street. 

We have a fair idea where we’re going 
now. We're getting the backbone of the 
skeleton laid and some of the larger bones 
attached to it. 


Moving on down the outline we find that 
the banker’s son has been killed by an X-ray. 
It develops that this inventor has worked out 
an attachment that works with the X-ray ma- 
chine. The attachment is very simply con- 
structed and easily made so that the villain 
can have his scientist or himself build it 
quickly. We must kill the son very soon 
after he enters the opium den for the Scot- 
land Yard man who saw him outside or- 
ganizes a raid that is to come off in a few 
hours at least. And the X-ray machine must 
kill at a little distance, but leaving traces of 
the cause of death. 


We also find in the next analysis of the 
outline that there is one outstanding clue—a 
foot print. There’s something to play with. 
This print could be in an underground 
passage that has an earthen floor. It could 
be in the dust on the floor of a room that 
hasn’t been used for years. It could be the 
print of a bare foot, or a foot wearing a 
peculiarly-shaped shoe. Try to think what 
would be the most mystifying in connection 
with a ghastly or strange murder. 


How about the print of a baby’t foot, the 
only mark near the corpse? And again, how 
about the print of an animal that doesn’t 
match up with any animal foot print? 

I have these thoughts down on paper now 
and we move to the next. 


A statement or bill is found in the pocket 
of the victim. Again, this may be something 
Just a little different. A note in code or per- 
haps it is a bill for a certain rare chemical 
bought in another country for the inventor 
of the ray. This ties up with the story and 
perhaps helps to solve some of the mystery. 

We have a woman as the principal suspect. 
There’s a lot to play with. She might be a 
Chinese girl who does some very strange 
things, Again, she might be a beautiful white 
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girl who appears and then vanishes mysteri- 
ously, leaving a clue of some kind. 

I have a good lead now for the opening 
chapters of the story. At this moment I can’t 
quite hook up the other three incidents given 
about the burning of incense, the chemical 
analysis of the brain tissue, and authority be- 
ing questioned. Perhaps the chemical analysis 
comes when the first victim is given a 
thorough examination in that manner. 

After two or three chapters we run into 
a blind alley, let us say, where everything is 
baffling. Then we get another lead when 
there is a siege at a prison and it is found 
that the new and strange ray is used. Per- 
haps this could be an inside job done by one 
of the trustees in the hospital ward. It de- 
velops that the X-ray machine of the prison 
hospital has been used to kill prisoners and 
guards wholesale. This, of course, turns out 
to be a test of the power and deadliness of 
the ray. Later, they find that the ray is not 
as deadly as it is supposed to be. 

Suddenly, we hear from another source 
that something horrible has happened in an- 
other part of the country. People have sud- 
denly been stricken dead from some unex- 
plainable cause. And the next thing we learn 
is that when we have already blamed this 
new calamity on the villain, it is not his fault 
at all, but the innocent inventor, who in 
testing his new development of the machine, 
let it get away from him. 


UT wait a minute. I’m beginning to get 

skeptical about this ray menace, for the 
same reason that I mentioned before. When 
you come to an incident that sounds old and 
used, FORGET IT. That death ray idea 
has been staring me in the face from every 
angle for years. 

I’m not satisfied with it. Got to change 
it and that knocks out a lot of the skeleton’s 
structure. There are two things I can do. 
I can make the ray very mysterious and not 
bring it out until almost the very end of the 
story, or—and this sounds like the better idea 
—I can work at the ray from a little different 
angle from the usual course. This particular 
ray does something mysterious to the victim, 
such as shrinking them, or leaving a certain 
strange mark upon them. 

However, by now I’ve worked out enough 
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of the plot so I can begin the first chapter 
and as I work other ideas and solutions are 
bound to crop up. 

Now about how I execute (maybe some of 
you call it murder) the novel itself. Let us 
say J am starting this story tomorrow. I have 
decided that instead of a Scotland Yard man 
seeing the banker‘s son enter the opium den, 
it will be my two heroes, the former detective 
or government man and my real hero, a 
friend of his, who happens along on the ex- 
pectation that something interesting is going 
to show up. 

They suspect that the villain they have 
trailed to London is somewhere in that block 
so they are standing across the street, watch- 
ing for some sign. They are talking about 
this strange invention and the rumor that the 
banker has something to do with it. The 
detective hero has even warned him, but the 
banker has argued that he knows nothing 
about it. 

A fog sweeps over the city. They can see 
the other side of the street only very dimly. 
Good atmosphere here. Then a cab drives 
up before a place on the other side of the 
Hurriedly, a young man 
gets out and pays the driver. In a flash of 
light from the cab they get a glimpse of his 
face. 

Taken by surprise, they hesitate. One or 
the other thinks he recognizes the young man 
as the son of the banker. They cry out, 
But the young man 
has plunged into some doorway in front of 
them and vanished in a sweeping rift of fog. 

They decide to raid the place but they 
must first get help from the police. The 
two heroes try to get in but they find all 
doors and barred. Of course, the 
young man really ran when he heard their 
voices. He was already scared of the tough 
section of town and afraid that his father’s 
supposed secret presence would be learned. 

Then police break in and find the opium 
den whose occupants have just cleared out, 
leaving the young man’s body lying in a 
strange position. There must be enough 
argument between the heroes and the police 
to give the villain time to work. 

Tomorrow morning, then, I will begin dic- 
tating this first chapter. And if this eve- 
ning ideas come to me for the development 
of the story I'll work those in, too. 


street and _ stops. 


dash across the street. 


locked 
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I’ve been asked by a number of writin 
friends of mine how I dictate. Well, here 
it is. 

My secretary comes to the house at nine 
and goes to my work shop. She gets out 
her book. Of course we do some talking, 
too much usually. How’s Aunt Maggie’s cold 
and it looks like rain. I hope so because | 
can get more work done when it rains and 
that sort of thing. 

Then I try to straighten up and I say, 
“The name of this yarn will be the ‘Mystery 
of the Baby’s Foot Print.’ ” 

“That doesn’t sound very scarey,” she says. 
“Can’t you think of anything else?” 

And I do. I say, “How about ‘The Float- 
ing Coffin Mystery’ ?” 

“Sounds swell,” she agrees, but she’s been 
reading the outline that I made out for the 
story and she says, “But I didn’t see any 
mention of floating coffins in the outline. Is 
that in the story?” 

“No,” I have to tell her, “but the idea just 
popped into my head and I thought it would 
be pretty good. We can stick some floating 
coffins in. How about (looking at the word 
Chinese on the outline and thinking of some 
jade I own) “The Green Ray Deaths’?” 

“Not bad,” she admits, “but I don’t like 
it as well as the floating coffins. You mean 
the ray turns the victim green?” 

“TI hadn’t thought of it,” I answer, “but 
it’s a swell idea. Now let’s see. For a start, 
we've got to have a name for the first chap- 
ter. How about ‘Death in Limehouse’ for a 
first guess and we'll work from there. Maybe 
we can tighten that up later.” 

“O. K.,” she says and her pencil moves as 
she takes it down in shorthand. 

I think a few minutes and then I begin: 


“As though someone had drawn a cur- 
tain quickly away and let it fall back 
again, a rift appeared in the sodden fog 
that shrouded London’s Chinatown. Dur- 
ing that break, a passer-by might have 
caught a fleeting glimpse of two men 
standing well back in the shadow of a 
narrow doorway.” 


From there we go on and on and on. 
Sometimes the ideas that I have planned run 
out by noon, but more often we work until 
one or two without much of a break. Then 
my secretary goes home and I take a little 
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time off or write an extra chapter myself in 
the afternoon if time presses. 

Yes, it’s just like that. I talk as though 
I were reading from a printed page. Some- 
times fairly fast, sometimes horribly slow. 

Sometimes my dictation gets stale and then 
the girl gets a little vacation and I sit down 
before my typewriter and slam it out myself. 
Then again, I get smoked up with doing it 
myself and we dictate again. 

But always there is the dead line when 
the story has to be in. And ever present is 
the necessity to tighten up everything pos- 
sible in the story. Never let go of a secret 
or mystery that you have built up in the 
story until the very last minute that seems 
reasonable. End your chapters where your 
heroes or heroines are in a very tight jam. 
Make the reader wonder, not “Are they go- 
ing to be killed?” for he knows they won’t 
be, but “How can they possibly get out of 
that situation ?” 

Never be satisfied to leave a situation 
bad. Make it worse if possible, either by 
suspense or added complication. Here is 
what I mean. 

Suppose our hero is trapped by the vil- 
lain. He is actually in his power and help- 
less. The villain raises a knive or club to 
finish him off. Or better still, perhaps he 
is about to stick him with a nice little poison 
needle. 


You might think that it would be well to 
end the chapter with the villain saying as 
he lowers the needle, “If you think quickly, 
Mr. Fiedlebottom, you will have time for a 
very short prayer.” 

But that wouldn’t be so bad. But 
wouldn’t it tighten things up a little more 
and add to the hero’s already sorry plight 
if the villain said, “As this needle descends 
towards you, Mr. Fiedlebottom, life is ebbing 
from your two friends, Mr. Whosis and Mr. 
Zilch.” 

You see, the reader rather expects that 
the chapter is going to end with the villain 
about to kill Mr. Fiedlebottom but he gets 
an unexpected kick out of the sudden, awful 
news that not only Fiedlebottom but Zilch 
and Whoosis are being finished a All 
is lost now. And as the reader hastily turns 


the page to race on he is not only interested 
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knows that 
heroes; in 


his two pals fare as well. He 
the writer won't kill all three 
fact, he’s pretty sure he won't kill any of 
them. 
they get out of a situation that seems im- 


But what he’s curious to know is how 


possible to escape from. 

So, I say, the 
But by that, I don’t mean keep the action so 
continuously hectic that the reader doesn’t 
get a breathing space. Let the actual fight- 
ing lapse occasionally but always leave mys- 
tery, mental torture the 
place of that physical conflict. 

And remember that mystery- 
action fiction buy the stuff because they 


bear down on suspense. 


and suspense in 


readers of 


went to see how the hero solves the mystery 
gets of trouble. And_ the 
baffling the trouble and mystery that you 
pack into the story, so long as it is made 


and out more 


believable, the more satisfied readers you 


will have. 


Station WGNY, Peter Goelet, editor, Chester, 
New York states he is receiving scripts unaccom- 
panied by return postage. At this time he can 
not offer payment for features. In 
other words if an advertiser buys the sustaining 


sustaining 


feature, the writer gets paid 


Sire: 

The New Talent, the advance guard quarterly 
published at 24 West 20th Street, New York 
City, will appear in print starting with Septem- 
ber. Editors are E. G. Arnold and David Bern 
stein. For the past years the has 
been brought out in mimeograph form 

“The New Talent a 64-page quarterly, 
in smart modern the 
consistently high standards for which it has been 
so widely acclaimed by critics.” Our policy of 
publishing short stories, and 
important new writers, 


remains 


two magazine 
will be 
format, and will maintain 


poems plays by 
many of them 
We shall 
make of The New Talent, a magazine of national 
importance, reflecting the trends of modern 
American literature and introducing the real new 
talent to the The 


entirely 


1 
unknown, unchanged try to 


American public magazine 


does not, however, limit itself to the first works 
; 








of ‘beginning writers’ nor does it conform to pre- 
vailing lite 

“The of throughout the 
country to a magazine labored under the 
handicap of publication limeograph form has 
been gratifying, and has encouraged us to enlarge 
The New Talent and make of it an even more 
significant periodical 

The price of the magazine ha een reduced 
to 35¢ a cop nd it will be o sale at the 
















































































Pearl Diver 


By W. THorRNTON MarTIN 


Associate Editor, The Saturday Evening Post 





to dinner and buy you 


OR five years I 
dove into a sea For five years W. Thorton Martin was a hot steak and a cold 


of manuscripts 
every morning at nine 


fifteen short stories 


The Post’s first reader, and since 1932 bottle.” But that’s the 
has been Associate 
“Simon Pure’ and 


Editor. A serial | way I felt when I sold 


> ~L © ~ , _ e ~ ea 
o'clock and came up from Mr. Martin’s pen have appeared in my first story. And 
for air eight hours The Post. He also ghosted and collabo- that’s what I like to 
later. Sometimes I rated on feature articles by Connie Mack think happened when 


came up clutching one 
that had something 
back of it besides in Diet 
merely the urge to 





and Pop Warner. Two of his short stories the stories I found at 
sold to Vanity Fair. We hope Mr. Mar- 
tin will be represented again, soon, in 


the bottom of the big 
wicker basket rang the 


bell. 








write. Whereupon I 

would write upon it “This one shows prom- 
ise” or, if I felt very brave, “Yes. This man 
has something,” and pass it up the line. But 
most of the time when the clock in Indepen- 
dence Hall went “Bong” five times I merey 
shook the black waters of type out of my 
eyes, put down a mythical zero for the day’s 
work and went home. 

It’s no fun sending back rejection slips 
with a manuscript. It’s a hundred times 
more fun to watch a contribution going up 
the line past the editorial staff, hoping that 
they will like it, hoping the editor will like it 
if it gets that far. It’s a big kick when it 
makes the grade and the letter of accept- 
ance goes out with a check in it. A reader, 
the right kind of a reader, that is—gets a vi- 
carious thrill out of imagining the arrival of 
that letter of acceptance, in picturing the 
expression on the authors’ face when he sees 
that slim, small letter in the mail box insteac 
of the bulky, large envelope which he has 
addressed to himself and stamped a week 
or two before. The reader can guess at the 
sensations which fill the author, the bubbles 
that rise in his blood, the hands suddenly 
unsteady and damp at the palms, the hope 
against hope swelling into fulfillment when 
the letter is opened. 

Maybe authors don’t feel that way, maybe 
they don’t say to the little woman at that 
point, “Get on your bonnet, lady. A prom- 
ising young writer is going to take you out 
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And even if a reader 
for one of the national magazines didn’t feel 
that way, even if his heart is full of cracked 
ice and indifference, he would be a fool not 
to feel pretty swell about finding a prom- 
ising new author in the mail. His job de- 
pends on it. That’s what he is paid for. 
That’s why he is there. His value to his 
magazine is judged solely upon the number 
of pearls he is able to bring up from the 
manuscript sea every year. 

As the best-known and most largely circu- 
lated magazine in the world, The Post is 
usually the first goal of those seeking to scale 
the deceptive heights of literary achieve- 
ment. Men, women and children seized 
with the urge for self-expression, the com- 
pelling desire to see “how it looks in print,” 
or driven by a very real need for a few more 
dollars “to buy the children shoes and milk” 
make us the target for that story they have 
always wanted to write. Daily from nine 
until five we have them with us, great bas- 
kets full of them. 

Last year over 70,000 manuscripts were 
received and read by The Post readers. This 
figure is inclusive—serials, short stories, ar- 
ticles, poems, and Postscripts—manuscripts 
ranging from two lines to 450 pages. 

Something like ten per cent of these man- 
uscripts came from agents or from writers 
who already had appeared in the magazine. 
For convenience sake, and not as a matter of 
qualitative analysis, these are routed “first 
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class” and escape the preliminary inspection 
of the first readers. All others are “second 
class,” and start at the bottom of the ladder. 

About four per cent of the 70,000 were 
accepted for publication. The other 96 per 
cent include (1) the club woman who was 
told that her paper was “so good that you 
really should get it printed, my dear,” 
(2) the paper beginning: “Russia is a vast 
country occupying one-seventh of the land 
surface of the earth,” “lifted” bodily from 
an encyclopedia. 

(3) The proud parents who send in the 
nine-year-old daughter’s poem, which “ev- 
eryone agrees is quite unusual and should be 
published.” 

(4) The chronic invalid who, having 
nothing else to do, sets down his thoughts 
on true religion, the flag, world peace, evo- 
lution, the North Pole, divorce, or his own 
symptoms. 

(5) The school-teacher or business man 
still bursting with that first trip to Europe. 

(6) The parochial lady who has traveled 
from New Jersey to California by Pullman, 
and thinks of herself as the true heir of Jim 
Bridger and Lewis and Clark. (7) Her sis- 
ter in provincialism who has gingerly crossed 
the Mexican border at Juarez or Tia Juana 
and wishes to share her travels with the less 
fortunate. 

But these are not competition for a writer. 
They just make a good story seem more 
sweet. 

One lady wrote us the following letter: 
“I want to publish a novel, and it is difficult 
to get a publisher to risk money on an un- 
known writer, but it would not be such a 
tisk for you, as your paper would be other- 
wise so filled with good reading, that people 
could take or leave one serial. In return 
for your courtesy in printing the story, I 
would—included in the payment—take a 
hundred magazines and send them all to 
different friends. I know quite a number 
of people who do not already take your 
paper, on both sides of the Atlantic ; and, as 
my work lies among wealthy people, you 
would find this a worth-while advertisement. 
Moreover, if you would sign the story as by 
“Jane D—, of Brownsville,” it would in- 
terest the Brownsville people. There are 
nearly 2,000 of them.” 
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And an Ohio woman sends in a long 
eulogy in verse, beginning : 

“The Saturday Evening Post, everyone 

knows, 

To places all over the world goes,” 
writes in her letter accompanying the man- 
uscript : 

“This poem was written for your Saturday 
Evening Post, yet if you really do not wish to 
accept it I could change it for some other 
periodical with some changes, so please re- 
turn it in that case.” 

This was the opening paragraph of a story 
from a would-be Dakota contributor, out 
where men are obviously men: 

“The razor was getting so slippery 
that he could not manipulate it. His 
two victims were still giving occasional 
involuntary kicks as the last bit of life 
was leaving their headless bodies!” 

Some of the embryonic authors are 
calmly unprejudiced regarding what hap- 
pens to their heroes. Here are two optional 
endings sent in, and it is up to the editor 
to let the poor devil die or live at will: 

“But the tragedy of it all was told in 
the headlines of the newspaper: ‘Popu- 
lar man dies at age of thirty. Funeral 
is largely attended. Beautiful young 
widow is overcome with grief.’ 

(Or you could use this :) 

“Laura stooped down and kissed her 
brother’s forehead. Bibbie, in absolute 
anguish, fell upon her knees at her hus- 
band’s bedside and cried: ‘Oh, my be- 
loved husband, come back to me and I 
will do anything you ask of me.’ 

“Robert opened his eyes and smiled. 
The nurse felt his pulse and said: ‘The 
crisis has passed. He will recover.’ ” 


ERE’S a thrilling romance which was 
sent by a man in far-off Texas, who 
admitted that he wrote it between trips: 

“A young woman went to a strange town 
to visit her sister. Her sister did not meet 
her, and while expecting her still to arrive 
all public conveyances left the station. Night 
coming on, a sprinkling of rain began to fall. 
She took her child, a boy of three years, in 
her arms to go to a hotel. The rain increased 
to a heavy downpour, and being frightened, 
she stopped at a private residence and 



























































begged to go in. Mrs. Vernon, at whose 
home she had sought refuge, was mystified at 
the familiar looks of the child who seemed 
to resemble someone she knew.” 

In the next paragraph Mrs. Vernon’s son 
recognizes the child as his own. The mother, 
meanwhile, has fallen desperately ill with 
pleurisy. “ ‘It is, it is my wife, my Violet!’ ” 
he exclaims. 

Last paragraph: “‘Oh, my wife, it was 
my fiendish, jealous temper that parted us. 
Had I not loved you so entirely I would not 
have been so cruel. And then my going to 
Europe so soon afterwards kept me away. I 
only returned last week. Violet, don’t you 
realize that Fate has brought us together? 
Forgive me!’ He knelt by her side and with 
eloquent looks pleaded for the old love. Who 
can resist love’s pleading when the heart is 
clamoring for it? 

“Violet placed her hand on the upturned 


face. She did not need to speak, but she 
said: ‘Bertie, darling, come kiss Papa for 
Mama.’” 


From Virginia comes this note to the 
editor of The Post.: 

“The impression I get from reading some 
of the much-played-up authors is that they 
have quite run out of anything to say, and 
are busy advertising that fact by an extrava- 
gant use of words that mean nothing. 

“After reading my manuscript you are, of 
course, at liberty to reject it and then repent 
at your leisure. 

“Yours until then, 
“John Doe. 

“Pp. S. If you think the story not good 
enough for The Saturday Evening Post, 
please state your fancied reasons for imagin- 
ing you * * * think so. That will throw an 
interesting light on the hitherto mysterious 
working of your mind. It is understood that 
I am at liberty to reject any and all sugges- 
tions as ‘not available’ for my use in any fur- 
ther work. 

“7 

Here is a letter from Washington : 

“I have submitted to you many short 
stories, all of which have been rejected. 

“This present story is something altogether 
new in the matter of story writing. 

“The owner of a local store, who distrib- 
utes your publications, read this manuscript 
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and declared that it was the most humorous 
story that he had ever read in his life, and 
stated that if you accepted the work he 
would need many more copies. 

“Let me shorten the matter by a plea that 
you have a heart and give me a chance. 
Please. 

“I remain yours very truly, 

ae 

And this one was received from Denver: 

“Howdy, folks! Here it is, right hot off 
the literary pan. It ain’t big, but it has an 
awful sweet, mushy flavor and is topped off 
with the essence of humor. It’s name is 
‘Ain’t Love Grand?’ And it is all of that 
and then some. Your big family of readers 
will surely welcome stuff like this what is 
different—and this pathetic tale is more 
original than nothing at all, for it has been 
mixed up according to my own secret for- 
mula. Hope you will like this sample tidbit 
well enough to serve it on your world-wide 
platter and—your delicious check may be 
forwarded to the above address. Other 
fancy recipes are on mental file for any 
future dishes desired. 

“I await with suppressed indifference the 
noise of your elegant and harmonious mel- 
ody to the tune of ‘Pay to the order of.’ 

“Yours appropriately, 
“John Doe.” 

But illiterate, illegible, juvenile or contain- 
ing the gem of potential fiction greatness, 
each manuscript and letter received demands 
and gets the same careful attention, and if 
rejected, is returned promptly, and often 
with a personal letter instead of a printed 
slip. 


HE old legend that editors never read 
the manuscriptssent to them dies hard. 
Authors still put in pages upside down to 
see if they are right side up when they get 
them back, they still giue pages lightly to- 
gether to see if they are pulled apart when 
the bad news comes in. If pages are clipped 
or pinned together when they are submitted 
the reader must remove the pins and clips. 
If they are replaced the writer takes it as 
sure evidence that nobody has bothered to 
read even his first paragraph. 
Once, I remember, I came across a sen: 
tence on page twenty-three of a story which 
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said “If you have read this far please check.” 
Every one of the seventy-odd thousand man- 
uscripts received at The Post every year are 
not read all the way through. But every one 
js read as far as it deserves to be read. A 
reader wouldn’t be worth his salt if he could 
not tell after several years of pearl diving 
whether or not it would be a waste of time 
to continue reading a story after the first 
few pages. But believe it or not he keeps 
hoping it will be worth reading all the way 
through to the end. 


It is Mr. Lorimer’s creed that anyone 
sufficiently interested in The Post to write us 
a letter or offer us a manuscript has placed 
the staff in his or her debt, and is entitled 
to the best that we can give. 


In the carrying out of this policy, the staff 
acknowledges almost as many manuscripts 
by letters as by printed rejection slips. This 
and the fact that the bulk of the rejections 
are in the return mail within forty-eight 
hours after receipt, has created a volume of 
good will among our correspondents that is 
not the least of the magazines’ assets. 


However grotesque to the trained reader 
the manuscript on the desk may seem, in the 
eyes of the author it is the axis on which the 
world is revolving at the moment. He will 
be meeting the postman halfway down the 
block, or looking in at the postoffice every 
time a train whistles. Very likely it is his 
first manuscript, and it may be his last, but 
while the fever runs he must be taken as seri- 
ously as he takes himself. 


We readers realized that many of these 
names appeared once and never returned 
again, but we were not prepared for the re- 
sults of an analysis of last year’s file. It indi- 
cated that 94 per cent of the thousands who 
sent in manuscripts gave up after one fail- 
ure, Less than two per cent made more than 
two trials. Don’t let the volume of manu- 
scripts submitted to editors deceive you into 
believing the field is overcrowded. Most of 
the would-be contributors come once or 
twice and never again. Such prospective 
writers are not your competitors. 


Writing successfully for current periodi- 
cals is a highly skilled and specialized task, 
necessitating a foundation of burned mid- 
night oil, knowledge of life and human na- 
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ture, familiarity with the market, and more 
than a dash of education. 

Genius that flames up overnight into na- 
tional incandescence is rare. But most of us 
are sure way back in the back of our minds, 
in the place where we keep our “self delu- 
sions” stored, that we are endowed with that 
spark which, properly nourished, would win 
national recognition for us. 

Unfortunately for most of us, we have 
never learned the line of distinction between 
talking, and saying something. A story com- 
ing to us clothed in tinseled trappings of 
style and rhetoric may have all the good 
points “of someone else’s work (and often 
does) , and still be merely a poor little tale all 
dressed up with no place to go. 

Again, a manuscript may have virility, 
raw native strength and power and be as 
simple, as natural as life itself, and because 
of crudity of form, of disjointed construction 
and painfully apparent amateurishness, fail 
to ring the bell. 

The thrill of picking just one of the new 
writers who made The Post last year out of 
the avalanche of manuscript more than com- 
pensates for the drudgery of reading the 
worst of them. 

And we do find them. Our annual pear] 
harvest is not a big one, but that is not our 
readers’ fault. He, or she, spends most of 
their time leaning over backward in giving 
the writers a break. Often we want to see a 
new find make the grade so badly our judg- 
ment is blurred. Once we found a serial in 
the mail and twice we have found a series 
of usable articles. These were our big finds. 
They are landmarks, and red-letter days. 
A reader is justified if he feels like going out 
and celebrating such an event. I know I 
did when I found Burke Lee’s series about 
Death Valley in the grist one day. 

In these days, A. D. (after depression), 
we publish four or five short stories a week 
and an equal number of articles. That adds 
up to something like 600 stories and articles 
a year, exclusive of serials, poems and Post 
Scripts. That’s a lot of items any way you 
look at it. And authors have a way of dying 
or retiring from circulation or writing them- 
selves out. We must, if we are to keep going, 
pour a constant stream of new blood into 
our pages. And that’s where a first reader 
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comes in. A raft of material comes to us 
from authors’ agents and book publishers, 
but if we had depended solely upon these 
two sources we would never have published 
stories by Sam Hellman, Nunnally Johnson, 
Thomas McMorrow, George Randolph 
Chester, Montague Glass, and Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, to mention a few. Two of our 
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most recent finds were Everett Freeman 
and joseph Marshall. Maybe now, while I 
am writing this, a manuscript is Passing 
Manhattan transfer that will stick with Us, 
once we get our hands on it. You see I am 
still an incurable optomist. You’re bound to 
be if you were ever a reader. 
pational disease. 


It’s an occu- 





New York and Milwaukee 
Market Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


P NHERE’S nothing like running down a 
rumor to get the month’s news off to 
a good start. You are sure to learn 
more than you expected. 

Street and Smith, the old reliable back- 
bone of the pulp publishing field, has at last 
spiked the rumors about the ownership of 
Mademoiselle by coming right out in print 
and claiming the smart young ladies’ month- 
ly. You may see it for yourselves in the very 
impressive lineup of their publications in the 
showcase outside the main entrance. Twenty- 
two magazines now! Beside that, there are 
the books put out by the associated Chelsea 
House. 

Mademoiselle is now being printed on the 
Street and Smith presses. But the editorial 
office, with Desmond Hall officiating, will 
continue to be up town at 485 Madison Ave- 
nue. A good market for the smartly intelli- 
gent sort of short story under 5,000 words, 
and for articles and cartoons that are clever- 
ly done, but not too superficial. Good rates 
are paid on acceptance ; two cents a word for 
the fiction. 

Dynamic Adventures is the title of the 
very he-manish twenty-first Street and Smith 
magazine, which just went on sale this month. 
It is made up of lively, vital adventures on 
the two American continents “with an oc- 
casional sea story to lend variety and color.” 
As the name implies, stories are spectacular 
in nature, involving fireworks and color of 
plot, setting, and characters. All sorts of ad- 
ventures will be included: South American, 
Great Lakes, logging, sea, etc. A special 
feature is the “Rod and Gun” department 


for sportsmen, conducted by Don Stillman, 
former editor of Forest and Stream and now 
“Rod and Gun” editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. This makes the magazine a 
combination of fact and fiction that should 
hit two audiences. 

The editor of Dynamic Adventures is F. 
Orlin Tremaine. His story needs fall into 
two lengths: shorts up to 6,000 words, and 
novelettes between 10,000 and 15,000 words. 
Rates to be paid are a cent a word ; possibly 
up. At the usual Street and Smith prompt- 
ness. And the address is 79 Seventh Avenue. 

The twenty-second—and at present, the 
latest—item of the Street and Smith lineup, 
is a romantic Western pulp, also under the 
editorship of Mr. Tremaine. This magazine, 
now titled Romance Range, will appear early 
in October. Romantic Western love stories 
are wanted: shorts from 3,500 to 6,000 words 
and novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words; 
not more. Rates of payment and the ad- 
dress are the same as for the other new pulp 
mentioned above. A special bit of advice 
from the editors is to be sure your love in- 
terest is important; that it is a vital part of 
the plot. This is in contrast to the use of 
love interest in Cowboy Stories, also edited 
by Mr. Tremaine, where it is always a minor 
phase. 

Rose Wyn, of Periodical House, has 
started a Western magazine as the third of 
her modest string. This is called Redseal 


Western, and at present does not offer a wide 
market. Only shorts are wanted now. Pay- 
ment is at one cent a word, after acceptance. 
The address is 67 West 44th Street. 
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A. WYN, head of Magazine Publishers and any other length up to 10,000 words. 


e which is also at 67 West 44th Street— 
same offices—is also adding a new pulp. This 
is a detective magazine, but at the moment 
of writing the title had not been given out. 
It should be on the stands before you read 
these notes, however, and you can identify 
it easily if interested. It is a magazine of 
stories of the police headquarters detective. 
(Keep your agency and private detectives 
for yarns to submit to Ten Detective Aces, 
same company. ) 

Here are the suggestions given by Harry 
Widmer, editor: “We are using a more 
sympathetic type of hero. We want to get 
a more emotional story than the usual de- 
tective type. Woman interest is welcome, 
but it should not be important in the story. 
Lengths are novelettes of about 15,000 words 


We pay one cent and up, on or before pub- 
lication. And remember, we are always 
looking for new writers, and spend plenty 
of time encouraging them and working with 
the men who are willing to work, in order 
to put them on the right track !” 

There is a new string of hot ones in 
Wilmington, Delaware, under the name of 
the Nudeal Publishing Company. But they 
haven’t answered inquiries, as yet, about 
lengths wanted, rates paid, etc. 

Golden Book is merged with Fiction Pa- 
rade, beginning October. The latter was 
started last spring by Francis Bellamy, for- 
mer editor of The New Outlook, and has 
reprinted the best of the current short fiction. 
The address is 220 East 42nd Street. Prob- 
ably sale for your second rights only. 


Guthrie Fudge, Author 
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“No, Miss Withergate, I fancy I won’t go native this trip.” 
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Current Thought is a pocket-size monthly 
recently launched by David Gordon at 400 
Madison Avenue. It interprets the events 
of the day here and elsewhere. 

Another magazine reprinting the best 
stories of the month will be Modern Story 
Selections, which is to appear this month. 
Isn’t it lucky there are still magazines using 
original material ! 


A new publication with an educational 
slant is called Highschool, and is put out 
by the publishers of Scholastic at the same 
address: 250 East 43d Street. Highschool 
covers the activities of junior and senior 
high schools throughout the country, and is 
intended to circulate only among the 
teachers. 

Scholastic is a weekly for high school 
students—in the less sophisticated communi- 
ties, I should say. It pays a cent on pub- 
lication for short stories, articles, and essays 
suitable for high school readers, 500 to 1,500 
words in length. Jokes are also bought. 
Payment is on publication. 


Scholastic Coach is a monthly for high 
school athletic coaches, and is published at 
the same address. 

The American Stamp Digest will appear 
presently, with the dual object of interesting 
confirmed philatelists and the non-collecting 
layman. The editor is Kent B. Stiles; the 
address, 142 West 24th Street. Lengths: 
short—not over 1,500 words. Payment about 
a half-cent. Rather a specialized subject to 
write about in an acceptable manner. 


Quality without recompense at present 
seems to be the aim of a new literary mag- 
azine: Helios, at 6 South Mole Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It will use short stories 
and unusual articles. Further information 
later. 

Edythe Seims has resigned from Popular 
Publications, and William Fay is the new 
editor in charge of Dare-Devil Aces, G-8 
and His Battle Aces, and Wu Fang—the new 
Oriental thriller. The latter two buy only 
shorts—up to 6,000 words in length—as the 
builk of each is a complete book-length done 
on order mostly by Robert J. Hogan. Dare- 
Devil Aces uses both shorts and novelettes of 
15,000 to 20,000 words. Pay on acceptance, 
at one-cent minimum. 205 East 42nd Street. 








And for the present, according to Mr, Fay, 
the policies will remain the same as during 
the previous editorship. 

Husbands is the revised name of the mag. 
azine which was originally announced x 
Husbands and Lovers. It has postponed it 
publication date, but ought to be along al. 
most any day now. Walter S. Lockwood, 
editor, styles it “the illustrated monthly mag. 
azine of meeting and mating.” It is, you 
may recall from the earlier announcement, 
to be made up of stories, both first and third 
person, telling how each girl went after her 
man and got him. We'll be wiser when the 
first issue appears! Address: 18 East 48th 
Street, Suite 1003. 

Some interesting and important changes 
have been taking place in titles, addresses, 
needs. Check off what you should remember 
of these. 

Pete Rice Magazine is now called Pete 
Rice Western Adventures. That ought to 
help interest new readers, who have just 
had to guess, heretofore. The price is down, 
too, to ten cents. Edited by John L. Nanovic 
at 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Bill Barnes Air Trails, edited by F. Orlin 
Tremaine at the same address, has now 
changed names to Bill Barnes, Air Adven- 
turer. 

The New Yorker is breaking camp at 2 
West 45th Street, and setting up anew at 25 
West 43d Street. Just the usual New Yorker's 
restlessness at the time of year, which makes 
him look for a new apartment. Maybe 
they’ll find that thousand words that the 
secretary couldn’t account for, last time I 
was up there. 


TORY, sponsored so long by Random 

House at 20 East 57th Street, where it 
cast a nice literary aureole around the place, 
has shifted owners and homes. Kurt Simon, 
formerly editor and publisher of the excel- 
lent Frankfurter Zeitung, has bought out the 
interests of Bennett Cerf, Donald Klopper 
and Harry Scherman who brought Story to 
America from Majorca. He has leased new 
offices at 432 Fourth Avenue, where he & 
starting an American publishing venture, with 
this as a nucleus. Whit Barnett and Martha 
Foley continue as the editors, and the policy 
seems likely to continue right along with 
them. 
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Needlecraft is the revised title of Home 
Arts Needlecraft, which has undergone other 
changes of name with consolidations of mag- 
azines. 

The American Spectator, bought this 
spring by C. H. Fingerwood and published 
with an anonymous board of editors at 132 
West 31st Street, has an editor at last. It is 
Charles Angoff, formerly of the American 
Mercury and then on the board of the Na- 
tion. He will undoubtedly give the mag- 
aine a definite and vigorous editorial policy, 
undoubtedly “left.” 

Harper’s Bazaar is using more fiction than 
heretofore. All very smart, with a lightly 
sophisticated, humorous touch. But this 
market is somewhat less than cordial to the 
casual contributor. The address is 572 
Madison Avenue. 

The American Mercury editors have solved 
their strike situation by merely ignoring its 
very existence under their noses. The strik- 
ers held out fourteen weeks. 


Rumor-runners began to make merry in 
the streets when the Tower magazines failed 
to appear at the customary dime store stands 
on the usual dates. By the time I got up to 
5) Fifth Avenue to ask what was what, 
tumors had the place practically buried. But 
everything looks busy as usual, and the un- 
comfortable seats in the reception room are 
just as full of fast-talkers. It seems that the 
dates of sale have been pushed on much 
later in the month. Well, well; was it wise 
of them to let all those rumors start? 


SP) EAL life stories based on human 

problems related to the times, told 
fom new angles and with a fresh viewpoint, 
that have good human-interest quality, 
sometimes that deal with character regenera- 
tion—.” That is the gist of Miss Helen Day’s 
requirements for stories in Modern Ro- 
mances. I can think of no better way to 
supplement this information, if you are in- 
terested in writing for her market, than to 
study the prize stories which begin publica- 
tion with the December issue. These are 
the best stories, chosen out of a tremendous 
number of submissions, which will repay 
careful reading. The new serial, “Share- 
ctopper’s Daughter,” though unusually grim 
m theme, is an excellent study in serial tech- 
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nique, and its emotional handling is unus- 
ually well done. 

The special need of Modern Romances is 
shorts of any length under 3,500 words. And 
there is a very good market for short-shorts 
of just 1,100 words—one page with no run- 
over, to face the third cover. But they are 
hard to write, as they must be confessional 
and have a problem. There are tabus here 
on gangster and underworld stuff. And few 
stories with foreign atmosphere are accept- 
able. Payment is promptly on acceptance, 
at two cents a word. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue. 

Ainslee’s Magazine, edited by Miss Daisy 
Bacon at 79 Seventh Avenue, “is not espe- 
cially bought up,” and welcomes new writers 
always. 

With regard to Love Story Magazine, Miss 
Bacon asks to have it emphasized that she is 
buying no stories of the usual novelette 
length. Fiction must be 6,500 words or 
under. That is, unless you contemplate writ- 
ing a serial for her. Contrary to the usual 
habit of many editors, Miss Bacon does not 
frown upon serials by new contributors—if 
they measure up to her standards. And she 
believes that encouraging and “discovering” 
new writers is all in an editorial day’s work! 
One of the very nice editors to work with, as 
everyone knows. 

Thrilling Love, of the Standard Maga- 
zines, 22 West 48th Street, is doing some ac- 
tive buying once more—shorts up to 5,000, 
novelettes, lead novels. 

Same company and address, with Leo 
Margulies as editor—these needs: No tabus 
on lengths between 1,000 and 20,000 words 
for detective stories; always needs here. 
G-Men, Phantom Detective, and Lone Eagle 
are in the market for shorts under 6,000 
words; book-length novels on contract for 
these. 

Thrilling Mystery has trouble getting hold 
of good horror-terror stories which end 
plausibly. The supernatural as a solution 
doesn’t go. And the editor is all fed up on 
the “risen from the dead” horror tale. Can’t 
you do some other plot? A very open mar- 
ket! 

Thrilling Adventure is going to use an 
occasional sport story—maybe one to an 
issue—any kind of sport. This makes it a 
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more general sort of adventure magazine. 
Address of all above: 22 West 48th Street. 
Leo Margulies, editor. 


VER at Popular Publications, the edi- 

tors tell me that mystery-terror stuff is 
hard to get. They are all out of patience with 
mad doctors and vampires. They want mo- 
tivation that is credible; that is believable. 
Almost anything can be made believable if 
it is justified, and almost anything can be 
justified. But there’s the rub! Do it in 
your next and win an editor’s heart! 
There’s a wide-open market for all lengths 
up to 17,000 words on Dime Mystery, Ter- 
ror Tales, and Horror Stories—all under 
the terrible hand of Rogers Terrill. Address 
is 205 East 42nd Street. 

There isn’t any prejudice against women 
writers on Mr. Terrill’s Rangeland Ro- 
mances—the fifty-fifty Western and love 
magazine. But it seems that the women 
writers don’t get the punch into the fights 
between the girls and men that is wanted ; 
they are too trivial in their emotional con- 
flicts. And another point to remember is 
that stories are wanted which are really 
Western—which couldn’t take place in any 
other section of the country. Also 205 E. 
42nd. 

Western Aces goes in for the emotional 
story, and wants woman interest. Lengths 
wanted, according to its editor, Harry Wid- 
mer, are 6,000-word shorts and novelettes 
of any length between 10,000 and 15,000 
words. Western Trails goes in for the action 
story, in contrast to the emotional handling 
in Western Aces. Rates are the same for 
both: one cent a word, with some “up” for 
regular writers. And this company encour- 
ages contributors to repeat. One man has 
had a novelette in each issue since 1928 and 
“Gs still going strong!” Address of these two 
Magazine Publishers pulps is 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Breezy Stories, 55 West Third Street, is 
always in the market, and requirements re- 
main the same as usual. Well-written stories, 
gay and peppy, with delicately handled sex 
theme—paid on acceptance at a cent a word. 

Five Novels Monthly of the Dell group, 
149 Madison Avenue, remains a steady mar- 
ket for novelettes of 18,000 to 20,000 words, 
which rate a cent and a quarter on accept- 
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ance. Love interest should be incidental ; 
it is there to intensify the conflict. Very 
little humor, by request of the readers! 
But much drama and genuine emotion. Col- 
orful settings, anywhere, and good for the 
adventure stories. And some novelettes are 
wanted of the mystery-novel type. Florence 
McChesney, the editor, is very cordial to 
promising new contributors. 

Love Novels, bought last year by H. K, 
Fly, seems to have struggled in vain. It 
was being edited at 30 Irving Place. 

Pirate Stories, Combined with High-Seas 
Adventures—just one magazine since last 
spring, please note! Margaret Jacobsen re- 
ports that it is temporarily overstocked. This 
is a Gernsback pulp; 101 Hudson Street. 

There must be no marriage theme in the 
stories for Rose Wyn’s Love Fiction Monthly, 
67 West 44th Street. Neither the hero nor 
the heroine must have had a previous mar- 
riage. Stories should be “realistic ones, ro- 
mantically written.” They should be dra- 
matic, but not melodramatic; no gangsters 
or shooting. Real love problems of real 
girls. Lengths: 2,500 to 14,000 words. 

Secret Agent X—same editor and address 
—is changing to a shorter novel of 10,000 
words. A good detective-mystery story with 
menace is preferred, but an action-detective 
tale might hit, too. Short-shorts—1,500 to 
2,500 words—are needed. Payment is some- 
what after acceptance, at one cent a word 
and up. 








All Addresses Milwaukee, Wis. 


RITERS’ markets in this city of bier- 
We and gemuetlichkeit are step- 
ping right up out of the depression. 
If you’re interested in serious writing, 
you'll want to know about the four-page 
Milwaukee Journal Sunday editorial section 
of which two pages are devoted to articles of 
national and international significance. 
“T want sound, factual, objective pieces 
written in plain straightforward style,” said 
Lindsay Hoben, editor of the section. “The 
two pages are aimed expressly at the serious, 
intelligent reader. I want interpretative al- 


ticles on outstanding personalities who reflect 
social conditions; ‘history in the making’ 
pieces; and background material for news 
of the world.” 
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Wise-cracking human interest features 
wont’ stand a chance with Mr. Hoben. 

To illustrate the sort of articles Mr. Hoben 
wants, these subjects were culled from recent 
numbers: “U. S. Will Crack Down on 
Criminal Alien ;” “Lies of European Gov- 
ermments are Forced in People’s Ears ;” “Old 
Indian Stone Fortifications Found in the 
Osage Territory ;” “Tennessee Soaks the 
Rich with a Levy on Capital.” Stories on 
the comeback of the drouth states, and on 
problems facing the coal industry unless fed- 
eral regulation prevents threatened chaos 
also have been used recently. 

Keep your pieces between 1,000 and 2,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance and ranges 
fom $5 a column up—depending on the 
piece. Address Mr. Hoben at the Milwau- 
kee Journal, 333 W. State St. 


The Sunday magazine section of the Milwaukee 
journal has been discontinued. The national 
weekly magazine, “This Week,” replaces it. 


Emil J. Blacky, associate editor of “The 
Feed Bag,” reports a lack of merchandising 
articles on retail feed stores. He is in urgent 
need of stories, but only from the northeast 
quarter of the United States. The editor 
wants pieces on unusual sales methods, par- 
ticularly those used in smaller country towns, 
and stories on dealers serving farms in rural 
territories. There is also a need for good 
merchandising shorts. Photographs of exte- 
tors of retail stores and of proprietors and 
unusual displays also are wanted. 

Incidentaly, articles with photographs will 
fnd a more ready acceptance. Length 
should be about 1,000 words. Rates are 40 
cents a column inch, with the same rate for 
pictures. Address: 741 N. Milwaukee St. 

A newcomer in Milwaukee is the tabloid 
American Progressive, a political sheet de- 
voted to chronicling opinions and activities 
of outstanding liberals and left-wingers in 
the state and nation. Editor Richard Lloyd 
wants sound analyses and news items of third 
party, farmer and labor movements, but re- 
grets that he cannot pay for the pieces. Ad- 
dress: Room 306, Pereles Building, 259 E. 
Wells St. 

Excavating Engineer, a monthly at P. O. 
Box 36, South Milwaukee, is short on good 
articles dealing with excavating projects in- 
Volving use of power equipment. Arnold J. 
Andrews, editor, particularly wants pieces 
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covering unusual operations, methods, and 
problems. If they are illustrated, all the bet- 
ter. Mr. Andrews suggests that anyone in- 
terested send for sample copies of the maga- 
zine to acquaint himself with the type of 
material used. Payment is one cent a word 
and $1 for photographs on publication. Re- 
ports immediately. 

At the same address is The Driller, which 
W. J. Walsh edits. The magazine is issued 
semi-monthly and uses articles on water-well 
drilling and drills, and pieces on allied equip- 
ment such as windmills and pumps. At pres- 
ent, however, there is enough material on 
hand for several months, Mr. Walsh said. 
Articles should be under 1,000 words and 
should deal with methods, equipment, un- 
usual problems and their solution. It is ad- 
visable to send photographs along with the 


article. Payment is one cent a word and $1 
for photographs on publication. Reports 
immediately. 


The Milwaukeean, this city’s smart, so- 
phisticated magazine, is not buying fiction 
at present. It uses one story per issue and 
that is usually the work of local litterati. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field and 
Brooms, Brushes and Mops, W. J. Braun, edi- 
tor, both monthlies, are published by the 
Trade Press Publishing Co., 407 E. Michi- 
gan St. The former uses short pieces on 
sales tips and efficiency pointers. Corre- 
spondents bring in most of the material used 
and free-lance contributions are not being 
paid for at the present time. The magazine 
is not connected in any way with the Ford 
Motor Co. H. James Larkin is the editor. 

The Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. 
Broadway, is the official organ of the execu- 
tive council of Wholesale Confectioners of 
Zones 6 and 7. The periodical uses pieces on 
unusual merchandising ideas for retailers, 
jobbers and manufacturers and is issued 
monthly. Payment is at the rate of one-half 
cent a word although most of the material is 
staff-written and little free-lance material is 
purchased. 


An occasional free-lance piece is bought 
for the Ice Cream Review, a monthly, a pub- 
lication of the Olsen Publishing Co., 505 W. 
Cherry St. These deal with merchandising 
ideas, stories on new plants and news of the 
trade generally. Payment is about 25 cents 
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an inch. The firm also puts out The Milk 
Dealer, a monthly, and the National Butter 
and Cheese fournal, a semi-monthly. Both 
are devoted to trade news, market informa- 
tion and merchandising and manufacturing 
articles for manufacturers in the field. Free- 
lance work is rarely bought for these. Edwin 
K. Slater edits the three magazines. 


HREE magazines are put out by the 

Bruce Publishing Co., 407 E. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee’s leading publishing firm. 
They are: 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
which is concerned with the industrial arts 
and vocational subjects in elementary, sec- 
ondary and vocational schools. Articles on 
teaching methods, course organization, in- 
struction materials, problems and projects 
also are used. The pieces usually are written 
by teachers and experts in the field. There 
are no set rates for payment, which is made 
on publication. 

The American School Board journal is a 
monthly for school administration officers. 
It is devoted to school problems such as 
finances, building supervision, and manage- 
ment. Articles run from 500 to 3,500 words. 
The magazine also uses photographs of new 
and architecturally unusual school buildings. 
Payment is one-half cent a word and is made 
on publication. 

Hospital Progress, official organ of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada, also is put out by the 
Bruce company. Requested articles only 
are used. The Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitally, 
S. J., St. Louis, Mo., is the editor. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. also publishes 
a number of books, dealing largely with 
Catholic subjects. 

Most of the material used in the Midwest- 
ern Banker is written by bankers and econ- 
omists. Free-lance pieces are bought occa- 
sionally. Articles should be of interest to 
bankers in Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, Min- 
nesota and Upper Michigan. Does not pay 
for contributions. Howard W. Clark is the 
editor. Address: 110 E. Wisconsin Ave. 


The Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., with a daily 
and weekly issue, limits its columns to construction reports, 
obtained from established sources. C. H. Fox is editor. 

The Living Church, weekly magazine of news of the 
Episcopal church, is overstocked at present. Most of the 
material is the work of Episcopal ministers and church 





workers. Free lance prices on religious and economic 
problems and on contemporary thought are occasionally 
used, but no payment is made for them. Clifford More- 
house is editor. The house also publishes books, pamphlets 
and tracts relating to the Episcopal church. Address: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac ay. 

Smith’s Magazine, The American Village, and Tattle 
Tale, all listed as publications of Smith and Smith, appear 
to have folded up. Offices at 744 N. Fourth St. have been 
closed. No forwarding address. 

The Sunday magazine section of the Milwau- 
kee Journal has been discontinued. The national 
weekly magazine, “This Week,’ replaces it. 

—B. G. 


Sir: 


The first issue of our new quality magazine, 
Panamerica, will appear in December. We plan 
to cover the entire field of South American and 
Central American interests, both industrial and 
cultural. 


Panamerica will be 10x14 inches, published on 
fine heavy paper, and will sell for $5 a year, 
50c an issue. It is strongly endorsed by all the 
Latin American embassies and legations and by 
the Pan American Union, though it is in no sense 
controlled by or an organ of any of these interests. 

We will shortly be in the market for lively, 
colorful articles dealing with different phases 
of Latin American life and for a very few (not 
more than one to an issue) stories with an au- 
thentic Latin American background. Our rates 
to begin are one to two cents except in excep- 
tional cases, but we offer a new and specialized 
market to writers familiar with Pan American 
conditions. 

We especially want brisk, entertaining articles 
by thoroughly informed writers on_ specialized 
activities and subjects, such as orchid hunting, 
men who have been lost on Amazonian expeditions, 
entertaining history of windjamming about 
Cape Horn, reliable South American mythology, 
authentic Argentina cowboy stuff, jungle expedi- 
tions, new approach to story on ancient ruins, 
entertaining and accurate yarns about nature’s 
tantrums in Latin America (hurricanes, water- 
spouts, earthquakes, etc.) In short, we can use 
anything original and entertaining in our field, 
by writers with first hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We want no encyclopedia rehash under any 
circumstances. 

Mary Pum, 
Panamerica, 1623 H Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have received an announcement of a maga- 
zine, “The Songwriter,” 368 Eighth St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. It is in the “market for short fea- 
ture articles of interest to melody and lyric wr 
ters.” Readers of The Songwriter are amateur 
song writers. Gordon Burdge is editor. The pub- 


lishing house is not known to us. 
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Writing and Selling the Adventure Story 


By Warp THoMAS 


HEN men go hunting, whether it be 

for gold, criminals, or excitement, 

you have an adventure story. A 
good adventure or action story commands 
a wide range of markets and is always in 
demand. 


What does the author need to write them? 
He needs the same equipment, the same ap- 
proach that any writer needs for a good 
story: a knowledge of human nature and 
the ability to reveal that knowledge in his 
story. 


More adventure stories fail to sell because 
of weak characterization than any other rea- 
son. Of course, hackneyed plots and trite 
situations come in for their share of the 
blame, too; but failure in characterization 
leads the list with the beginning writer. And 
all because he doesn’t realize its importance. 


An adventure story, in a broad sense, is a 
conflict between man and nature, or man and 
organized forces. Considering this type of 
yam I include not only the straight adven- 
ture story of man and nature, but railroad, 
war and certain types of detective tales. In 
other words, stories appealing primarily to 
the male reader in which conflict takes 
precedence over any romantic interest. 


The very nature of the story implies char- 
acters that are courageous, resourceful and 
hard hitting; real men, vital, alive, active. 
Your reader must know them and believe in 
them in order to see them in action. 


tf . . . 
‘But,” beginning writers have protested to 
“ . 
me, “Ihave read Wildest Western from cover 
to cover. The writers merely tell their 


a They don’t use this characterization 
stuff,” 


No? Look again! What distinguishes the 
adventure stories that appear in Thrilling Ad- 
venture, Adventure or Cosmopolitan? A 
similar situation might sell equally well to 
any of these magazines but the market 
reached would depend entirely upon the 
treatment. The distinguishing treatment in 
this case would be the speed with which the 
story was told, which in turn leads us right 
back to characterization. In pulp magazines 
characterization must be done through ac- 
tion for the slicks it may be psychologically 
analytical. 


As an example, we’ll consider one of the 
most enduring of the adventure story heroes: 
the Robin Hood type, the man who rights 
wrongs for the pure love of justice. He is 
presented in two current stories under the 
guise of a man who adores a girl from afar, 
a girl to whom he does not aspire but whose 
happiness he wishes to secure. 


He is a minor character, Pedro, a Mexican 
bartender, in “Ranger Bullets,’ a novel by 
A. Leslie, in September Thrilling Western. 
Briefly : he adores Gypsy Carvey, the heroine, 
who is under serious obligations to Fuentes, a 
Mexican bandit. Throughout the story, 
Pedro works valiantly with Rance Hatfield, 
the ranger hero, in rescuing the girl. 


Vincent Sheehan uses the same type of 
hero in a gripping story with an Egyptian 
background, “The Professor and the Palms” 
in August Cosmopolitan. Mr. Sheehan tells 
of Professor Schwartz, an elderly Swiss 
teacher of languages in Cairo, who has fallen 
in love with a young pupil, Surayya, daughter 
of Mithgal Pascha. Her father, financially 
embarrassed, betroths her to Fethi Bey, a 
lecherous old millionaire, whose character 
and habits are known to the professor. To 
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save Surayya, the professor stabs Fethi Bey. 
Her happiness secured, the Swiss goes his 
way, content. 

Mr. Leslie uses Pedro as an aide to his 
hero in a fast action story, while Mr. 
Sheehan uses five or six thousand exquisitely 
arranged words to tell of the professor’s ad- 
venture. But Mr. Sheehan was writing for 
Cosmopolitan and Mr. Leslie was writing for 
Thrilling Western, and each presents a per- 
fect example of his field. Each man has 
characters to portray, according to the needs 
of his story and his readers. Let’s see how 
they do it. 

In Thrilling Adventure the humble little 
Mexican, who loves from a distance, is talk- 
ing to Rance Hatfield, ranger: 


Rance Hatfield turned upon the Mexican a 
glance bleak as wind sweeping across snow-sifted 
ice. The dark eyes met his squarely. 

“Senor,” said the Mexican, ‘a worm looking up 
from the mire might love a rose, and never hope to 
possess it. Still the lowly worm would not wish to 
see the rose crushed and befouled by the foot of— 


a pig!” 

Now see how Vincent Sheehan begins the 
deliberate character of the professor : 

“As I came down the stairs of the pension, I en- 
countered the professor clothed in his usual rigid 
Swiss-ness. * * * The professor had on a new stiff 
collar.” 

A few lines that removes this rigid, elderly 
Swiss professor from all consideration as a 
romantic hero, a neat build-up of character. 

But characterization in the adventure story 
goes deeper than physical description. Re- 
gardless of the market, adventure stories must 
present a conflict of man against terrific odds. 

Mr. Sheehan strikes this note immediately 
in the opening line of his story: 

“Nobody wanders with impunity,” Goethe said, 
“beneath palms.” 

The implication, for this market, is per- 
fect. Something stronger than man is in- 
fluencing the professor—and notice that it is 
influencing him—not the action, but the 
character himself. Mr. Sheehan has planted 
a preparation for the characterization to fol- 
low. 

For contrast, consider the opening lines of 
“Ranger Bullets’ : 

“And it is the sentence of this court that you be 
hanged by the neck until you are dead!” 


Not a line of Manuel Cavorca’s handsome face 
quivered. The mocking smile that had hovered 


the action of “Ranger Bullets.” 





about his cruel mouth during his trial did not fade. 
Nothing, it appeared, could shake the iron nerve 
of the bandit. 


Man against the law—trapped—apparent- 
ly doomed—but silently giving battle with a 
mocking smile. There is man and the con. 
flict in the opening two paragraphs but it is 
the characterization of this cruel but cour- 
ageous Spanish-American that makes the ac- 
tion important. 


Carrying this contrast through the action, 
we'll go back to the professor in Cosmo, 
The narrative is walking through the native 
quarter of Cairo late at night, some two 
thousand words from the introduction. 


“* * * T glanced toward an Arab who stood 
peculiarly bent over beneath a dim corner light. 
By its aid he seemed to be examining something 
in his right hand. 


“IT stared. I hardly know why; perhaps be- 
cause this was the first Arab I had seen in the 
quarter who made no attempt to offer me some 
form of entertainment. And as I stared, an 
astounding thing happened. The bent Arab 
reached with his left hand into the folds of his 
shirt, pulled out glittering rimless eyeglasses and 
stuck them on his nose. It was the professor. 


“IT couldn’t see what was in his hand, but his 
narrow, high forehead, his pinched nose and chin, 
the leathery tendons of his wizened neck were 
startlingly visible. There was somthineg terrible in 
the sight... .” 


Another thousand words later the profes- 
sor comes into the narrator’s room in the 
hotel. 


, 


“TI can hardly see,” said the professor. “I broke 
my glasses—down there. Then I ran. When you 
saw me with blood on my hands.” 


“What has happened?” I said. “Why are you 
in this state?” 

“You saw the blood,” he repeated obstinately. 
“You are to be my—executioner. Only let me tell 
you one thing. I’m glad I killed that swine, that 
dog, that i 

“You have killed somebody, you say?” I re 
marked quietly. ‘Are you sure?” 





Notice the slow pacing, the deliberate un- 
folding of the story, which only tends to 
heighten the drama. The sight of the staid 
old professor in Arab garb, the later dis- 
covery that it was blood at which he was 
staring and finally his admission that he, this 
harmless old teacher, had killed a man. 


Compare this development of action with 
Not one 
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hundred words after his death sentence, 
Manuel Cavorca is rescued by one of his men 
who shoots up the courthouse. The shooting 
brings Rance Hatfield, the Ranger. No 
thousand words between shots here. 


Like pips from a squeezed orange, two figures 
shot from the courthouse door. They flung them- 
selves into saddles, wheeled their frantic horses 
and streaked it down the street. 

“That sidewinder! He’s loose again,” gritted 
the Ranger, firing as fast as he could pull a trigger. 

Down went Cavorca’s horse, plunging and kick- 
ing. The outlaw was hurled over the horse’s head. 
He turned a complete handspring in the air, lit on 
his feet and lit running. His henchman pulled 
to a hoof-sliding halt. Cavorca left the ground 
like a spring, forked the bronc behind the saddle 
and away went the pair. 


Here we have action with less psychology, 
but it is the action of people. They shot, 
flung, wheeled, streaked. Even when his 
horse throws him, Cavorca has the skill and 
balance to land on his feet, his partner slows 
up for him, he is on the other horse and 
away. 

The outcome is the same in both stories: 
the villian dies. With the professor it is 
cold-blooded murder, while with the other it 
isa long man-to-man fight. 

Let’s look at the closing of these stories. 
Adams, the narrator, has decided to for- 
get what he knew about the professor. The 
professor writes : 


“You are generous, but nevertheless I must go 
away. * * * T saw her today. She was very happy. 
Iam going content.” 


In “Ranger Bullets” we find Rance Hat- 
feld and Gypsy Carvel facing each other. 


‘* * * Pedro Hernandez, urging his foaming 
horse around the bulge, grinned hugely. 

“Ai, but when the hand of a friend plucks the 
tose—that is different!” he chuckled.” 


The professor’s deep happiness is touched 
by tragedy, which Pedro escapes entirely. 
They are different men, with different back- 
gtounds and reactions, and anyone reading 
those stories would know it. 


And why? Because the authors knew 


those characters. Action stories, let us re- 
peat, is man’s conflict with a great force. 





But it is a conflict—a battle—and in order 
to fight a battle on his own, a man must be 
able to think and think fast. While the pull- 
ng of a gun may be almost a reflex action, 
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a shooting affray is not sufficient to get your 
real adventurer out of every situation. And 
no matter how fast he acts, a thought must 
proceed that act. And in order to know 
how your hero is going to act you must know 
how he’s going to think. If you will take the 
time to understand his thought processes your 
problem of characterization will be solved. 
The writers who hold their places in the 
lead of the adventure field are those who 
have taken the time to know their characters. 
One of the most thorough going character 
builders in the pulp field is Lester Dent, 
known to thousands of readers as Kenneth 
Robeson, the portrayer of “Doc” Savage. 


Mr. Dent has an exceptionally keen, ana- 
lytical mind and a remarkable memory, but 
he leaves nothing to chance. He has com- 
plete files on Doc Savage; his complexion, 
his physique (which is rather a counterpart 
of Dent’s build), his inflection and reaction 
under stress, under anger, in pleasure; his 
philosophy, his beliefs, his wardrobe and his 
background. 

Lester Dent told me that he has more than 
a page, single space, on Doc Savage’s eyes. 
This means that not only can he refer to 
these notes to refresh his memory, but that 
he has thought the whole picture through so 
vividly in advance that he knows Doc Savage 
as well as he knows himself. 

This matter of characterization varies with 
the market at which we aim, yet even that 
variation is gradual. The pulp field requires, 
almost exclusively, characterization through 
action, with a minimum of straight physical 
description and an absence of deliberate 
analysis of psychic motives. 

In better magazines the speed of the action 
diminishes and the mental processes are de- 
veloped. 


O strike a medium between the fast 
action pulps and the deliberate pace of 
the slicks, consider Henry Herbert Knibbs’ 
“Road Runner” in August 15th Adventure. 


For reasons best known to themselves, although 
not incomprehensible to certain peace officers of 
the district, Steve Purcell and Young Hardesty 
were riding an old Apache trail in the Dragoon 
Mountains. No one, on pleasure bent, ever tackled 
the Dragoon Mountains in July * * * 

Swarthy as an Apache, slender, tough-sinewed 
and tireless, Young Hardesty took the heat and 
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monotony as a matter of course. His partner was 
of different fibre. * * * a flicker of brown crossed 
the trail, half running, half flying. Purcell drew 
his gun. Young Hardesty’s hand flashed up. 

“Don’t you ever shoot one of those birds. There 
wouldn’t be enough to eat. Besides, I like ’em.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, it ain’t.” 

There is a gem of understatement. You 
immediately sense that the little road runner 
has a special significance for Young Har- 
desty and you want to hear the story. 

Understatement, and implication, if not too 
subtly done, is ideal for action story char- 
acterization. Of course the subtlety may 
deepen as we progress from the pulps to the 
Post or Cosmopolitan. 

Here’s a description planted on the vil- 
lain that can’t be missed and yet it doesn’t 
actually say so. 

J. P. Marquand does it in “You Can’t Do 
That” in the Post for June 22nd: 

The captain, a tall, sombre man, might have 
been the deacon in a church. His eyes met John’s 
and looked away at some invisible object on the 
floor, then darted back and looked away again. 

In this case it is not the hero but the 
reader who makes the discovery that the vil- 
lain is shifty, adding to the general suspense 
of the story by making the reader wish he 
could warn the young hero. 

Go back to your action rejects and reread 
them. Do you know these men who are in 
tight spots with the law or the elements? 
Do you understand how they think? You’ve 
got to know how they think before you know 
how they'll act. A man may not analyze 
his own mental processes but his biographer 
must, and portray them according to the 
needs of his public. 

Arnold Bennett, who started out writing 
English “thrillers,” notes in his diary: 

I have been rereading my “Virgin Soil” and it 
occurs to me, is indeed forced on me, that I know 
practically nothing yet of development of char- 
acter. 

Those who have read “Clayhanger” and 
“Old Wives Tale” will certainly agree that 
Bennett learned a great deal since. 

In the same invaluable work, Bennett re- 
ports a talk with Eden Phillpotts, who, re- 
ferring to a character, says: 

“The hero of my next book (The Pagan) has 
better ideas about Dartmoor than any person I 
ever met. He knows much more about it than I 
did and taught me a lot.” 






































































In other words, Philpotts thought so com. 
pletely for his character that he discovered 
new ideas which in turn he attributed to that 
character. He saw so completely his hero’s 
point of view that he had a whole new set 
of mental processes. 


Are your characters men who face the 
world with ideas, codes and philosophies, or 
are they a bunch of mice who scamper timid- 
ly from their holes, blink at the world, go 
through 5,000 words of action without 
planted psychological justification, and dash 
back to their retreats? 


If you’re going to write red-blooded action 
stories you’ve got to know the mental pro- 
cesses of red-blooded men. Then the story 
and action become convincing. 





N THE above article, Ward Thomas 

mentions rejections due to hackneyed, 
trite adventure plots. We wired Howard 
Bloomfield, able editor of Adventure Maga- 
zine, for a list of the most overworked adven- 
ture story plots. Here is his reply: 


“I am glad to furnish the Dicest 
readers with the adventure plots that 
receive the most wear and tear. But 
don’t get the impression that these are 
all outlawed stories. You have read 
them many times and probably will read 
and probably enjoy them again. But 
it isn’t the novelty of plot that sells any 
of them. When they are done well an 
editorial report reads something like 
this : 


“Rather usual plot, or nothing sur- 
prising in the plot, or an old plot—but 
there is good character here, or some 
swell dialogue, or this writer gets a real 
feeling of danger. Worth another read- 
ing.” 

I doubt if any writer could sell us 
the Mountie story, but many of the oth- 
ers appear in magazines both pulp and 
slick. Writers can still contrive to de- 
velop new angles, approaches, that 
make a story seem fresh, or fill it with 
characters that make it come alive 
again. 
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A writer may make a mistake to stay 
away from all these plots, but he would 
also make a mistake to write them un- 
less he could bring something new into 
them. It takes exceptionally good writ- 
ing, and characterization to sell any of 
the following. Beginning writers espe- 
cially, if their writing and characteriza- 
tion is not fully developed, should be- 
ware of these : 


1. The Mountie and his fierce prisoner. The 
Mountie breaks his leg, the prisoner brings him 
back through a blizzard, and the prisener really 
wasn’t guilty of the crime, or had sufficient justi- 
fication for it. 

2. The old sea captain has lost his nerve, per- 
haps because he once lost a ship. But in a bad 
hurricane he brings his ship through in fine style. 

3. The old sea captain has on his ship an ag- 
gressive young mate with ownership connections 
who is trying to show up the captain, and get the 
captain’s job for himself. In a bad storm the 
younger man proves yellow and the old captain 
again comes through in fine style. 

4. The old prospectors or trappers, partners 
for years, fall out over something trivial, and 
through something trivial are reunited in their 
old comradeship. 

5. Tenderfoot makes good. The boys think he 
has no guts, but this is really because he is out of 
his setting, and when a different kind of crisis 
comes he proves up. 


6. Voodoo drums of Haiti pound monotonously 
in every editor’s ears, and like our hero we can’t 
get away from the incessant throbbing. Frequently 
the hero gets out of his predicament by scaring 
the natives with a display of fireworks. 

7. Then there is the fellow who is acclaimed 
by the natives as a god or witch doctor because 
he mystifies them with card tricks or other parlor 
magic. 

8. Then there is the idol’s eye, in many forms, 
with angry natives pursuing the men who took it. 
Too many precious gems in fiction have curses 
on them, so that their possession is always followed 
by disaster. 

9. The girl who inherits the ranch, the crooked 
foreman, and the straight-shooting cowboy. 

10. The man who is yellow and suffers abuse 
without striking back (often we learn that once 
he had unintentionally killed a man by hitting 
him). When things become too thick this fellow 
sone of the fiercest fighters in fiction. 

ll. The private who wants to kill the officer 
who bears down on him, or whom he hated since 
they were boys together. When they are out in 
No Man’s Land, or the African desert, facing over- 
Whelming odds, they realize each other’s worth. 


12. The above is often a Foreign Legion story 
and another Legion story—some times a very good 
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one—concerns the man who hates the outfit, is 
going to desert, but in some hot fight acquires 
lesprit de corps, and ends the story with fierce 
pride in his company and comrades. 


13. The elephant burial ground. There is a 
legend that no one ever found a dead elephant 
and therefore they must wander off to some secret 
valley to die. The floor of the valley is covered 
with valuable ivory. Two men have discovered this 
lost valley, the villain murders the good man and 
he is trampled to death by the wounded bull ele- 
phant they have trailed there—and the villain 
joins the ivory. 

14. The transition story—usually about a nice 
old fellow who is beset by new-fangled ideas. The 
story can be sail versus steam or steam versus 
electricity on the railroad. When the hurricane 
or blizzard comes the new-fangled idea breaks 
down and the old fellow tows it to port or through 
the mountain pass. 


15. The beach-comber becomes a man again. 
He always has an inch-long beard (never shorter 
nor longer). A girl usually turns the trick for 
him, but it can be a moment of courage which 
restores his pride. 

16. Animal story—strong young rival is crowd- 
ing the old leader of the herd or pack out of the 
dictatorship. The showdown battle is our climax 
and the old leader’s wisdom and experience win 
the fight for him. 

17. Hunt for treasure—they don’t find treasure 
but they do find something greater than treasure: 
health, courage, self-respect or love. 


18. The Pocahontas story—the native princess 
saves the white hero. He falls in love with her, 
or dangerously close, and as a mixed marriage 
won’t do, she dies in some courageous climax. 

19. The headhunter story in which the hero 
recognizes the shrunken head of a friend or enemy. 


Frederick Clayton, hard working Argosy 
editor, adds these cold potatoes to the store: 


20. Cabin fever leads to treachery and violent 
death with overtones of poetic justice. 

21. Legionaire dies gloriously for Dear Old 
France (bless her cold heart!) after having made 
a brave attempt to escape the toils of his outfit. 

22. Diving plot for treasure in which hero 
does all his fighting underwater against villain, 
octopus, and giant clam. 

23. Guiana prison plot in which convict suc- 
ceeds in escaping after conquering obstacles. 

24. Scientist and daughter (a fiction scientist 
never has a son; only pretty daughters) imperil 
their lives in jungle with natives or with crooks, 
through scientist’s greed. Subsequently rescued 
by hero. 

25. Sea captain finds banana revolution threat- 
ens his activities so with aid of his stubborn 
Scotch engineer settles the hash for both sides and 
sails away with loot. 













Adventures of A Ghost 






Writer 


By MarcueriTeE Henry 


i ALWAYS thought a ghost writer was 
one who wrote ghost stories!” an el- 
derly woman whispered in my ear re- 

cently. Less affable was the social worker 


who, with some reluctance, confided that she 
thought a ghost writer was one who possessed 
occult powers, acting as a medium through 
whom spirits conveyed their messages, and 
wrote entirely at the inspiration and dictates 
of an unseen power. 


Would that this were so! 


The difference between “ghosting” and 
straight reporting is that in reporting you 
don’t have to worry about getting the okay 
of the subject. When you ghost an article, 
however, you must have the permission of the 
person interviewed to publish what he has 
said in the first person under his signature 
instead of your own. Hence, you can see that 
getting the article okayed, is quite as impor- 
tant as writing it! 

No matter how I spend my declining days, 
I will never cease to use the “getting along”’ 
tools which the exigencies of a free lance 
ghost writer have to put in my hands. I still 
remember the words of Norman C. Firth, 
editor of System Magazine, when he sent me 
out on my first assignment. ‘Make it ‘lifta- 
ble.’ Above everything else, make it liftable,” 
he would repeat, putting the last word in 
italics. 

With his parting injunction ringing in my 
ears, I would go forth to beard industrial 
lions in their oak-pannelled dens and pro- 
pound questions which would uncover meth- 
ods and policies packed with such liftable 
ideas that executives of other companies 
might read about and do likewise. 


Now, as I comb through my adventures as 





a ghost writer, Mr. Firth’s mandate cannot 
be shaken. Unconsciously I find myself spot- 
lighting the methods, processes and experi- 
ences which can be “lifted” and added to any 
bag-of-tricks, regardless of whether they be- 
long to executive, housewife, engineer, sales- 
man, or Junior Leaguer. 


QUAKE at the thought of skimming the 

waves when I should dive deep, but this 
much I do want to say. Ghost writing is a big 
and profitable field—especially for women. 


Unfortunately, masterpieces of many tal- 
ented young writers never see the light of 
publication because the writers are—to make 
myself clear (but vulgar) —“barking up the 
wrong tree.” As soon as they study their 
markets and discontinue sending the right 
thing to the wrong magazine, their work 
sells. 

But take a person like myself: a hard- 
working plodder about whom an analyst re- 
ported, “No imagination”; one who knows 
deep down in her heart that no amount of 
mental shinnying will elevate her to the 
genus genius. But write she must! Here, 
then, the field of ghost writing comes to the 
rescue. Interviewing men whose very names 
are news and getting these men to sign your 
articles—why here is the whole idea of 
writing-for-publication wrapped up in cello- 
phane! 

It is too bad that our only measure of suc- 
cess in writing is—will it sell? But since sala- 
bility seems to be the yardstick, let’s proceed 
on that basis. Now suppose you have a bril 
liant idea for a story. Don’t write it. Instead, 
spend a day determining what magazine it is 
fitted for. Study editorial content. Study the 
ads. Analyze how much of a tie-in, if any, 
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there is between editorial and advertising. 
When you are satisfied that you have found 
the right market for your story, still don’t 
write it. Instead, go in and see the editor, if 
possible, and outline your ideas to him. From 
your outline, he can tell immediately whether 
he would be interested or not. If he is, he 
may make suggestions as to how it should be 
handled, or he may suggest an entirely dif- 
ferent story. In either case, you haven’t 
wasted your time writing something that was 
unsalable. 

From the ghost writer’s viewpoint, there 
are six steps in the handling of every article. 
they are : 

Getting the assignment. 
Getting the interview. 

Writing the interview. 

Getting the picture. 

Getting the interview okayed. 
Getting the check! 

In other words, the writing is a very small 
part of the transaction. 


Getting the Assignment 

The subject of “getting the assignment” 
can be pretty well covered by five words. Go 
in with an idea! 

I well remember the occasion when I had 
corralled enough assignments from Chicago 
editors to take a trip to New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. When my brother heard 
where I was going he said, “Why don’t you 
try the Saturday Evening Post while you're 
in Philly ?” 

“Oh yeah ?” said I elegantly. 

The more I thought about it, however, the 
more I was fascinated by the idea. They 
could do no more than say “no,” and I had 
heen “no’d” before. So I followed my 
brother’s suggestion. 

I was then contributing to what we called 
a “Big Name Series” for System Magazine. 
Among the men I had interviewed were Fred 
Sargent, President of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway; Joy Morton, President of 
the Morton Salt Company; General Falk, 
Chairman of the Board, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, and so on. I explained 
that I should like to do a big-name series for 
the Post. To my delight, Mr. Bigelow, who 
was editing the “Getting on in the World” 
department, did not pooh pooh the idea at 
all. Instead, he suggested that the series be 
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entitled “Turning Points in the Lives of 
Famous Men.” 

From this you can see that the recipe for 
“getting the assignment” calls for two in- 
gredients : Going forth with an idea and with 
confidence that you can carry it out. 


Getting the Interview 


Getting the interview is more involved than 
getting the assignment. Contrary to the popu- 
lar conception, everyone does not want his 
picture in the paper. Men who have arrived 
financially do not need or want publicity of 
the type we give them. For instance, we say 
nothing about the products they manufacture 
or the services they render. Quite the op- 
posite. We write about the methods and poli- 
cies which were responsible for building their 
volume to its present height. Therefore, in- 
stead of advertising their wares, we “adver- 
tise” their management procedure in such a 
liftable manner that other companies (in- 
cluding their competitors) can repeat the 
formula! 

Some men have a superstition that once 
their success is written up, good fortune will 
desert them. Others cannot conceive how an 
uninformed woman can turn out a dignified, 
intelligent, masculine-sounding article which 
they will be willing to sign. In such cases, 
you can only offer to write the article, and if 
you fail to handle it discreetly and with all 
the dignity that their position commands, 
agree to “kill it” before the editor even sees it. 

Except in rare instances, never telephone 
for an appointment. It is too easy for an 
executive to say “no” to a stranger who 
brings up no flesh-and-blood picture. Always 
“go to the top” first. It saves time. And be 
sure to go in “on your own.” If you happen 
to know the credit manager or a mutual 
friend, don’t mention it. The minute you say 
“Mr. So-and-So sent me,” your prospect 
freezes right up. He’s on the defensive. . . 
“she must want a favor.” The mystery of not 
knowing who the caller is or how she hap- 
pened to select him to interview is much 
more provocative. 

When an unknown man’s name is an- 
nounced to the president of a large corpora- 
tion, he thinks of three possibilities—an insur- 
ance agent, a stock broker, or an automobile 
salesman. When a woman’s name is pre- 
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sented, he likewise thinks of three things—a 
friend of my wife’s; a school-day romance ; 
or, is that the one I met at the Bahamas! 
With two such delightful possibilities, he can 
do naught but see her. 

Woman thus has a distinct advantage over 
man in “getting in.” 

“Will you please tell Mr. J. P. Maitland 
that Miss Carroll is here?” If you put it that 
way, the information clerk thinks you, have 
come to keep an important appointment. She 
calls Mr. Maitland on the phone and says, 
“Miss Carroll is here.” 

“Who?” 

“Miss Carroll.” 

Long pause. Finally, “Tell her to come 
in.” 

Incidentally, it is nice to use a euphonious 
name and one that is not too uncommon. 


The flat-heeled secretary with her mannish 
clothes and crisp efficiency may be a success- 
ful automaton in the life of a busy executive 
but she isn’t the type he likes to tell his busi- 
ness adventures to. In the presence of a 
masculine woman, the male of the species 
crawls into his shell. 


So don’t look too efficient. (And above 
all, leave the brief case at home.) I don’t 
mean that you should wear a filmy wisp of an 
evening gown, but do have a frilly collar, a 
flower, a helpless-looking cobweb of a hand- 
kerchief or some evidence of your utter femi- 
nity. One gardenia does a lot; two do more. 

Your ability to talk marketing, power prob- 
lems, or straight-line production seems more 
remarkable when your appearance belies any 
such masculinity. 

It is amazing what a rich interview you 
can have in a few minutes. I remember wait- 
ing on the steps at the Astor Hotel in Mil- 
waukee for Walter J. Kohler, President of the 
Kohler Company, who was then running for 
his second term as Governor of Wisconsin. 
He was scheduled to speak at a woman’s 
luncheon at one o’clock. At two-thirty, with- 
out any lunch and less breakfast, I was still 
standing on the steps shifting my weight, 
stork fashion, from one leg to another. Finally 
a police squadron with sirens screeching came 
up the street. It was followed by a retinue of 
red, white and blue, be-ribboned cars which 
stopped in front of the hotel. Mr. Kohler, 
like a ripe flower surrounded by sucking bees, 
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tried to get out of his car and hurry into the 
hotel. 

I joined the swarm. 

“Did you want to shake hands with Mr. 
Kohler?” a Uriah Heep sort of person asked, 
smelling an extra vote. 

“Yes, please,” I said meekly. 

He introduced me. 

“Mr. Kohler,” I smiled at his predicament, 
“don’t you think that the industrial distribu- 
tor is a very important factor in the economic 
scheme of things?” 

“I do,” he said, “but why?” 

I explained that I was doing an article for 
a McGraw-Hill publication and wanted to 
use his statement. 

So, on the way into the hotel and down 
through the long rows of tables to his seat of 
honor, while the women clapped and cheered 
his entrance—amid all that excitement and 
din and the composite smell of warm per- 
fume, the interview was completed. 

Later, at River Bend, his home in Kohler, 
Wisconsin, I got the article okayed, and also 
took pictures of Mr. Kohler, his beautiful and 
gracious wife, and his gardens, to be used in 
a home and garden magazine. 


CLARENCE DARROW was the easiest 

man to see of any whom I have ever 
called on. A boy stationed in his outer office 
never asked who I was or what I wanted 
nor did he find out whether Mr. Darrow 
cared to see anyone! He merely said Mr. 
Darrow was in, and there was his office. I 
peeked in. A tired old man looked up from 
his papers. 

In retrospect, Clarence Darrow reminds 
me of a small boy who puts a mouse in your 
pocket just to see you jump. The more you 
squirm, the better he likes it. He loves to 
propound startling, unanswerable questions. 
And though you have come to interview him, 
he asks two questions for every one of yours: 

“Why are you more important than that 
fly walking across the ceiling ; than a flea on 
a dog, or a rat skittering to his hole? What 
proof have you of immortality?” He lights 
one question on the stub of the last. 

The turning point in his life came when 
the landlady turned him out of his home. 
He decided not only to leave the house, but 
the Illinois town as well. So he came to 
Chicago. 
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M* very first assignment was to cover the 
dedication of the American Furniture 
Mart in Chicago. Governor Morrow of Ken- 
tucky was making the dedication address. 
Everyone stood during the impressive cere- 
monies; in fact, we were packed in so tight 
that it was almost impossible to breathe, let 
alone jot down any notes. I was so excited 
that I couldn’t remember a word Governor 
Morrow had said. Frantically I made my 
way up to him after the speech. “Governor 
Morrow,” I gasped, “this is my very first as- 
signment and I can’t remember half the 
things you said. If you’d only repeat the 
high spots so I could take notes!” 

He smiled indulgently and extricated a 
neatly typewritten copy of his entire address 
from an inner pocket. 

That almost-tragic incident—which might 
have blighted my career before it began— 
was the origin of a determination to develop 
what I now call a “sponge mind.” In the 
average interview, the minute you bring out 
paper and pencil and start to take notes, your 
“victim” freezes up. Hence you must be 
able to blot up every word he says and hold 
it like a sponge until after the interview when 
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you can “squeeze it dry.” Not only is it 
necessary to make mental note of the very 
words your subject uses, but you must also 
be ready with another leading question or he 
will close the interview long before you have 
all the necessary facts. When he rises very 
courteously, there’s nothing for you to do but 
pop a compelling question or be gone. 

Occasionally a man will side-track during 
an interview, or he will be interrupted by a 
phone call. Welcome these intermissions as 
an opportunity to repeat his pivotal remarks 
until you know them like a poll parrot. 

When he talks on and on about irrelevant 
subjects, your questions have to be the 
magnets which pull him back. Sometimes a 
very lengthy interview may produce only one 
thought. So you plump it up like an old- 
fashioned feather bed, and occasionally it 
makes a surprisingly good story. 

As soon as an interview is over I dash out 
and perch on the nearest fire hydrant, grab 
a street car or a cab or sit at the glove 
counter in a department store and write 
down verbatim almost everything that has 
been said. 





(Continued on page 41) 





followed my advice. 
market. 


and where your work is amateurish. 
treatment, your construction. 


2067 BROADWAY 
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A Pat on the Back-- 


The best way to encourage a writer is to sell the story. 

Anne Ashley, whose picture appears at the right, sent me 
SERGEANT OF THE GUARD for criticism. I suggested definite, 
detailed changes in her treatment and plot arrangement. She 
The revised story sold to a smooth paper 


What I have done for her, I can do for you. For: 

I take the time to be specific. I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. 
I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing 
you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch 
I analyze your plot, your 
Finally, I find your markets. 

Send me one of your stories. Within one week I’ll return it to 
you with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by- 
paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain elsewhere. 
Write for my Booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories... FREE. 

Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words. With your first story send 
along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I'll give the second story 
the same careful criticism as the first... FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 











* . . Thanks so much 
for the sale of SER- 
GEANT OF THE 
GUARD — for one 
hundred dollars! I 
can’t begin to thank 
you for the vista your 
criticisms are opening 
to me. Certainly there 
should be some special 
seat in heaven for first 
class agents who give 
such splendid encour- 
agement to the begin- 
ning writer...” 
ANNE ASHLEY. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
qoeaets than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men _ throughout 

ed States, Canada and writer’s colonies in a score 
of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
achool or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the November issue on or before October 14. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 





IF INTERESTED in making by mail $25.00 weekly, 
send 25c for my book. J. J. Schulten, 1278 Ev- 
erett, Louisville, Ky. 


SONGS, POEMS WANTED! Successful publishing 
list, $1. Songpoets Studio, 1026 Congress, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


SONG PRINTED as low as five dollars 100 copies. 
Acme Music Company, Los Gatos, California. 


EASTERN SHORE (DEIMARVA PENINSULA) :— 
Vernacular and descriptive data. $1.00 402 Mar- 
ket Street, Seaford, Dela. 


GOOD GREETING CARD SENTIMENTS bring checks. 
My little treatise explains in detail how to build 
sentiment out of mere word or phrase. I’ve written 
and sold hundreds. Price $1.00. June M. Yahraus, 
527 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 


WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS concerning barber shop 
talk, gossip and discussion of general welfare. 
— F. J. Kulhanek, 205 E. Main St., Brenham, 

exas. 


INFORMATION AND “PICTURES for Indian oil field 
stories, $1.00. McNeely, Box 126, Tecumseh, Okla. 


PRESS CARDS! Every writer needs one to get inside 
Police Courts, Fire Lines, Parade Lanes, etc. Eac 
25c. Additional bargains: Writer’s Calendar, $1.00; 
25 Comedy Situations, 25c; 30 Dramatic Situations, 
25c; Ms Record Book, 25c; New Plotting Scheme, 
10c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


CHARACTER NAMES—Male, female; 400 names, 
Classified as to meaning; $1.00; (no stamps). 
Letha Kidd, Box 135, Mayview, Missouri. 


NEW PLOTTO—Will sell or trade for typewriter. 
Best offer? J. H. Kessler, Willard, Mont. 


NEW DATA about New York City. Current publi- 
cations and personal replies’ included. Whole 
library of information. Only $1.00. Northeasterns, 
401 West 154th Street, New York City. 


TAXI DRIVER’S LINGO—Accurate, detailed list with 
full definitions by experienced hack driver; $1.00. 
J. Wiendl, 1924 No. 27th St. 


DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY—100 dou- 
ble sheets and envelope printed with your name 
and address, $1.00. Writer’s Service, arlin, Tex. 














GET CAPE COD ATMOSPHERE—Rent Old Cape Cod 
cottage home with modern conveniences, fireplace, 
$1 per day now. Rented $100 per month in sum- 
mer. Owner, Lester O’Neil, West Dennis, Mass. 


WOMEN! Investigate splendid plan to earn spare 
time dollars. Easy, pleasant work. Will save you 
personally $5.00. Details for stamp. Box 3022, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





DISPLAY INFORMATION—Martin 
282, Tustin, California. 


Bowman, Box 





ACME WRITER’S SERVICE: Dictionary of Western 
Terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Duner 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; arks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts 
For Writers, etc. Special: 10c each. 301 N. 5th 
St., Douglas, Wyo. 


WritTer’s DicEest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





AUTHOR—Having cooperative plan for publication 
oems; prose tributes, invites inquiries. (Postage) 
ss. sent (own risk) considered without obligation. 

Conditions sent. ° Gibson, Publisher, Sher. 
wood Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ALL QUESTIONS concerning California gi i 
answers. $1 each. Eldon Miller, 837 ‘N. ra 
Pasadena, California. P 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
list and details. i 
lin, Texas. 


Send 25 
Writers’ Service, Box 413, Sut 


BOOKS—Commendable 24 stanza, 96 line poem on 
Huey Long, 25c; bright philosophy pamphlet, 14 
chapters, 32 pages, 35c; romantic novelette, 15,000 
words; classic 9,000 words, collection, 80 Poems; 
$1 each; or all five above $2.50. Exceptionally well 
written and ay interesting reading, no 
slapstick thrown together literature. Also authen- 
tic life, Will Rogers, $1.00. Salesmen interested 
in selling one or all above six items, write for 
details. All orders prepaid in U. S. A. Address 
Book Lovers Bureau, Dept. Box 2N, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAKE MONEY—Collect names for me. $10.00 per 
100 paid in advance. Send 10c for instructions. 
Garnett Stokes, 4115 Travis, Dallas, Texas. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—Obtain plot ideas from 
unusual happenings. 15 for SOc (no stamps). 
Letha Kidd, Box 135, Mayview, Missouri. 


SHORT-SHORT TWISTS CHART—Fiction formulas. 
Criticism chart. Seven methods characterization. 
25c each. Box O-2. 


TWELVE SIMPLE RULES are bringing me suc- 
cess. They WILL do the same for you. Copy 
25 cents; coin or stamps. Colin Ardrishhaig, The 
White Spot, Nevada City, Calif. 


$1.00 BUYS ONE COMPLETE SHORT STORY— 
With six successful business plans; typewritten; 
guarantees to please. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brook- 
yn, N. 


SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE, ten cents 
and a sample of your handwriting, and I will per- 
sonally analyze it. Anne Alexander, 91 East Broad- 
way, New York City. 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING—Short, complete, 50c. A. 
P. Nielson, 1521 West 52nd Street, Seattle, Wash. 


WHAT KEEPS A_ PRISONER’S MIND ALIVE? 
For the answer adequately expressed in words and 
music send twenty-five cents to number 58248, 
State Prison, Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL MINER’S TERAMS, LINGO. For mine stories. 
a experienced miner. 50c. Harry McCarty, Irwin, 
owa. 


PLOTS. Outline form. Romance. Mystery. 2—25c. 
Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


LITERARY PRIZES AND AWARDS! Only book in 
world giving complete, detailed information on 
world prizes. Millions given annually to authors. 
Send $1.50 to R. R. Bowker, Inc., 64 West 45th, 
New York City. 


MUSICIAN will answer questions. $1.00. Russell 
Gilbert, 83 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 


NEW CROSSWORD PUZZLE—Market lists, 30 cents. 
All puzzlers’ supplies. — beginner’s kit, all 
accessories, one dollar. . James, 84 Lawrence 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PUZZLE YOUR FRIENDS—Make them think you 
are in Alaska by mailing them a_ letter from 
Fairbanks. Send stamped letter and twenty-five 
cents to George McEntyre, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


T. Shu- 











25¢ will bring particulars for home work. 
bert, Bloomington, 


ARTISTS, WRITERS: Does October, with its mar- 
velous glories of nature, appeal to you as an aus- 
picious time to plan for our artists and wat 

colony? It does to us. Write if you are interested. 

Suite 705, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N 





SELL your drawings, cartoons, designs. Sample mar- 
ket Valeen, 20c coin. Art Bureau, Parkville, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Not long ago I had an interview in New 
York with William H. Ingersoll, the watch 
man. He is one of the few men whose mind 
isa machine gun of ideas. He popped his 
epigrams at me so fast that I was just drip- 
ping with ideas by the time I came out of 
his office. There was no question in my mind 
but what I had blundered onto one of the 
best stories of my ten years of assignments. 
He talked about “problemizing your terri- 
tory;” “vaccinating your customers.” He di- 
vided selling into four ages—the drummer 
age, the pep age, the canned age, the argu- 
mentative age. He “talked” an entire article 
in such natural progression that I did not 
dare interrupt him. 

When the interview was over, I was all a- 
dither. There was no place in the lobby of 
the Squibb Building to write the fruits of 
our talk. Saks, Fifth Avenue, was the nearest 
haven. I flew into the ladies’ dressing room, 
only to discover that I had no notebook— 
nothing on which to write. Hastily I grabbed 
a handful of paper towels and began scrib- 
bling feverishly, filling sheaf after sheaf of 
paper with Mr. Ingersoll’s very words. 

A week later when I returned home, I con- 
fidently took the sheaf of towels out of my 
bag. What was my consternation upon pre- 
paring to write the story to find that all of 
the writing has disappeared ! 

Writing the article is such a very small part 
of ghosting that we can deal with it in a few 
words. After you have squeezed your sponge 
mind on anything but paper towelling, cut 
the material according to its natural divisions 
and juggle the pieces of paper like a hand of 
playing cards until you have them in their 
proper order. From this very complete infor- 
mation you either write the article or dictate 
it. If I am in a hurry, I dictate. Otherwise 
I write longhand and then turn it over to a 
stenographer. 

It really is thrilling to find yourself writ- 
ing in the same tone as the person you have 
interviewed. If ever I stop ghosting and start 
writing on my own, I shudder to think of the 
curious melting pot style which these years 
will produce. 

One thing that writing on assignment 
teaches you is that you can write any time, 
any where. And you don’t have to be in a 
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PLOT LADDER ged bad professionals to write salable 
stories step by step .....cccccccccccecs -50c 
ORIGINATE COUNTLESS PLOTS by rofessionals’ 
system with gg of analyzing published — 


to perfect YOUF GWE ...ccccccccscccccccce -25¢ 
WRITE A SALABLE. STORY around R news. ‘item. 
Complete sample eth shows how........- Oc 
Plot Ladder Service, 1121 S. Elgin Fone Tulsa, Okla. 
2,500 Used Correspondence Courses (bargains) 
catalog 10c. Subjects on writing a_ specialty. 


Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS: Now only $3.50 for a fine guaran- 
teed professional piano arran, ement to your melody 
by Lon Healy, (writer evada oon,” etc), 
Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 


SEND 25c for inspirational = suitable for gift. 
a per cent given to the needy. Please! 
Tanwell, Thurston, Foon 


PROFESSIONAL SONG ARRANGEMENTS, Compos- 
ing, Marketing. Ed. Madden, 1017 Danforth Street, 
Syracuse, N. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING explained. Samp ie aoe 
a stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., nelen, 
io. 


AMATEUR PRINTERS, newspaper, magazine pub- 
lishers. Cuts, halftones made from your drawings, 
photos. Very low prices. Write for circular B. 
— Graphic Press, 438 Beaver Avenue, Midland, 

a. 


“PHOTO FUN”—Our new, illustrated collection of 
photographic magic, tricks, tips and short cut 
costs only 10c. Photocraftsmen, Box 1688, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


PROSTITUTE’S LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


ox O-3. 


ENTERPRISING COLUMNISTS! Your questions 
about how to conduct successful newspaper features 
answered comprehensively for 20c and stamp 

umor is my speci Quiz me. Edmund oad 
gis, Granville, Tennessee. 


WRITERS, HOME WORKERS—Make money working 
with us. Dime brings co-operative layout. Hinkle 
Newspaper Service, Station A, Joplin, Mo. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days. Free informa- 
tion International Law Office, First National Bank 
Building, El Paso, Texas. 


“TOOLS!” 1,000 “LIVE ADJECTIVES,” 35c. “Verbs 
of Action,” (8 pgs..) 50c. 1,000 synonyms “Said,” 
25c. All, $1.00 postpaid. Each list classified for 
instant reference. Others. Working Writer’s 
Service. Mercer Island, Wash. 


CORRESPOND WITH WRITERS in all parts of coun- 
try. Freshen your mind with others’ viewpoints. 
Ace Club, Box 24, Cicero, Illinois. 








“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—A eo discovers a 
fascinating pastime and . profitable use for 


camera and t yg dae amg actical, inspiring 
and decidedly ott, eae” 5 Alfred Holden, 
publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 





WANT TYPIST, WRITER—Place occasional copy, 
liberal terms. No literary agents. Box . Jeffer- 
son, Maine. 


LET ME PSYCHO-ANALYZE YOUR NAME in order 
to give you self knowledge and power, Your 
name given at birth required, also the name you 
now use, with the month, day and year of your 
birth. Something quite different, a if you are 
not pleased, will cheerfully el. Twenty-five 
—_ a Audrey B. Vernon, Box 47, Keek- 
skill, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Information and pictures, De- 
partments, agencies, employment, research, etc. 
Most questions answered $1 each. Johnson, 1722 
N, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





SONGWRITERS—We set your poem to real music. 
Reasonable price, honest treatment. Fidelity Stu- 
dios, 431-G, So. Wabash, Chicago. 
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DO YOU WANT TO SELL TO THE LOVE-PULPS? 
Detailed information about the kind of yarns love- 
pulp editors are buying now will be sent for four 
three-cent stamps. A vital help for you with your 
stories. Marion McDonald, 644 W. 


OIL, MINING—Ranching, Calif. Missions. Ten ques- 
tions answered, $1.00. Al. Horn, San Juan Bau- 
tista, Calif. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete. 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


DON’T WAIT ON INSPIRATION—The Psycho-Gra- 
phic method will make you a prolific writer. Easy 
to apply. Full instructions One Dollar. s. & 
McDonald, Bushnell, Illinois. 


BOOK, MUSIC AND DRAMATIC CRITIC desires con- 
tact with publisher or syndicate. Box O-1. 


PLOTS—Outline form. Romance, mystery, adven- 
ture. Two 25c Juanita Cottom, Cherryvale, Kansas. 


ONE HUNDRED DON’TS for writers. Explanations. 
An invaluable guide in writing and selling short 
stories. $1.00. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB was created in the spirit of 
service to reach the lonely everywhere. Box 434, 
Spokane, Washington. Enclose postage. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human interest. William 
Thompson ,Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 


STEEL, WOOD SLIVER PULLING SALVE—Indian’s 
} ear recipe fifty cents. Box 452, Winnemucca, 
evada. 


LYRICS THAT SATISFY—Send music to M. Lyon, 
515 Ida St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 


ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazines, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new stencil letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, 
W-10, Silverton, Ohio. 


WANT HOME WORK? 
that will be valuable to you. 
47, Bloomington, II] 


BEST FOREIGN PLOTS, 25 cents. 
advertising, promotions, publicity, 
translations, all languages. Arno Fouche, 
Broadway, New York City. 


EXPERT HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Full reading, 








I can supply you with ideas 
Send $1.00. Box 


Correspondence, 
introductions, 
1564 





$1.00. Anne Levin, 17 Harlem St., Boston, Mass. 
MAKE - EAT - SELL—Oldtime Arizona Cowboy’s 
Jerky; recipe twenty-five cents. Winneva Miller, 


Winnemucca, Nevada. 


START CLIPPING BUSINESS—Instructions and 250 
forms printed with your name, $1.00. All you 
need to start. Editor, Quaker City, O. 





LONG LISTS Ky. Mountain, Negro, or Southern dia- 
lects. $1 each list. “Southerner,” 1919 Orring- 
ton, Evanston, Illinois. 





MIMEOGRAPHING—100 or less 84x11 size sheets 
$1.00. Good work on good paper. Editor, Quaker 
City, Ohio. 





AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big ails of opportunities, 
25c. Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Blue- 
grass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 











MANY PCEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 














WRITER’s DicEst 





55th, Chicago. 





certain mood. Remember the tornado in St, 
Louis? I was on the fifteenth floor of the 
Congress Hotel which was just out of the 
path of the twister. However, lights went 
out and elevators didn’t function. Neither 
did room service. Finally I had to come out 
for food. This meant walking up and down 
fifteen flights of stairs. By night, the unac. 
customed exercise had stirred up a dormant 
appendix. Between writings I had to tum 
out a story on the “Origin and Romance of 
the Grandfather Clock!” It was to go to an 
editor who was seldom given to praise. Im- 
agine my amazement when he wrote: 
“Grandfather Clock story the most vivid 
thing you’ve ever done. Every one of your 
verbs conveyed action. A moving story.” 


OW would you like to receive a wire 

reading: “Get signed story on M API 
as intermediary between N R A and capital 
goods industry?” Neither did I. “M A PI!” 
I ejaculated, “this alphabet soup has me in 
a complete pea soup fog.” Gross presumptu- 
ousness came to the rescue. A well-placed 
local telephone call revealed the fact that 
M A PI stood for the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute. Knowing nothing more 
than that, I called on an officer of the Insti- 
tute and asked him what our readers (and 
incidentally myself) should know about MA 
PI. Result: an acceptable article. 


It is significant that men explain things 
much more minutely to a woman because 
they take her absolute ignorance for granted. 
God bless them for this stand! 


Practically every article written for a 
magazine requires a photograph of the man 
interviewed. Your article is not very salable 
without it. Getting the picture often requires 
real salesmanship. 


“Oh you don’t need my picture! Besides, 
I am averse to all this publicity,” is the regu- 
lation reply. Then you have to convince 
your man that his picture will add prestige 
to the article and to the magazine . . . that 
while the publicity may not mean anything 
to him, it means everything to you to make 
good in your assignments. And so on, until 
the defense weakens. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Radio Market Letter 


By Jack HANLEY 


OW TO break into radio writing? 

The best way is through your local station. 
“Hang around” the studio and watch plays and 
kits being rehearsed and produced. Get into the 
audition room when new acts are being tried out. 
Manage to lift a copy of plays your local station is 
currently producing and study them. Chum up 
with one of the station’s “time salesmen” and learn 
what radio accounts he is trying to sell. Then 
build an act around that account. Even if the 
time salesman doesn’t sell the account, you will 
have made yourself useful, and, as such, in a po- 
sition to ask for such favors as watching rehearsals. 

If there is no local station in your town, have a 
friend take down in shorthand some of the radio 
plays you like. Compare them and study them. 
The book “Radio Writing’ by Peter Dixon 
($2.50) will help. Radio writing is a broad and 
fertile field. The special technique you must use 
is absolutely vital to know before you submit your 
first script. Over 95% of the free-lance material 
submitted to radio stations is not read, simply and 
only because it is not presented in professional 
radio style. The competition in this field, for 
writers who have the intelligence and go-getting 
ability to master radio’s special style, is less than 
any other field. On the whole, free-lance writers 
have refused to learn this technique, and those 
that do know it are not numerous enough to sup- 
ply the demand. 


T HAS been about a year since the needs of the 
National Broadcasting Company were noted in 
this department. Mr. Burke Boyce, the N.B.C. 
continuity director, tells me that he hesitates to 
mention their needs again due to the amount of 
obviously unsuitable material that is submitted 
after such announcement. Your correspondent has 
assumed the responsibility of assuring Mr. Boyce 
that submitting writers will pay attention to the 
specific requirements. 


N.B.C. is definitely interested in seeing truly 
well-done scripts and the work of new writers that 
measures up to our standards. This means that or- 
dinary scripts, passably well-done plays that might 
do nicely for smaller stations—will not interest us. 
We do not want typical formula stories, or vague, 
undeveloped characters rambling through a thread 
of plot. We are interested in unusual radio plays 
—provided they do not merge into the bizarre. 

“I find,”” Mr. Boyce went on, “that one of the 
Most common faults in scripts is weakness of char- 
acter delineation. Many scripts that might other- 
wise have been only average have been pulled into 
network class by having real, lifelike characters, 
thoroughly developed so that they ring true to the 
listener,” 

You cannot put “puppets” into a script and get 
away with it, even more so than in magazine fic- 
tion, for in radio all action—and there should be 
action—is carried by the dialogue of the charac- 


Ocroser, 1935 














WE WILL HELP YOU 


SELL RADIO SCRIPTS 


Radio is a new field, with specialized requirements not 
known to ef writers. Have your radio scripts been 
coming back when you knew they were good? , A you 
wanted to write for radio, but hesitated because you didn’t 

‘know the ropes’? This friendly, honest, helpful radio 
writers’ service offers you candid, constructive criticism. 
complete pugscstions for revision, and expert marketing 
advice. d by several years experience writing for 
the nation’s largest stations, networks and agencies. 
Reasonable rates: half hour shows, J per script; 
quarter hour shows, $2.50 per script. Send remittance 
with script. Let us help you ‘‘crash the market”’ in radio, 
the biggest writers’ opportunity of the century. 


RADIO WRITERS’ SERVICE 


P. ©. Box No. 542 Cincinnati, Ohio 


DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P 0. Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 


Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and 
much other general information. An invalu- 
able, necessary guide for every syndicate 
writer, selling his own work. 30c postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing 
the name and address of every newspaper 
daily, as well as the names of its various 
editors. All data on all advertising agencies 
and a tremendous amount of general] infor- 
mation a syndicate writer must have to sell 
his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

8. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same 
as the above item, except that it deals only 
with small country newspapers that are is- 
sued weekly, twice a week, or fortnightly. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 

Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 

Robert Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 
Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
a available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
k is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 


writers. 
Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

































































WRITER’s DIGEsT 





WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


at Wholesale Prices 


Place your orders direct. Old established firm, selling direct to 
writers for more than seven years. Best quality, Lowest Prices 
Medium Weight Eargisoes, 24 Ib. sre raft. Gummed Flaps 

3 ize: 


3 9x12 and 9 
25 of either size...... $ .55 95 eac = Te $1.05 
50 of either size...... 1.05 SO eBCh SIZC.... cece 2.00 
Heavier Weight Renee. 28 Ib. Karolton, Gummed Flaps 
25 either size........ $ .60 25 each size....<.... $1.15 
50 either size........ 1.15 if fF eee 2.20 


TRY OUR NEW WINDOW ENVELOPE FOR MAILING MSS. 
Extra Heavy Wt. 32 Ib. Side-opening. double glue strip. window 
envelope that permits addressing on separate sheet inserted in tyne- 
writer. Most satisfactory envelope obtainable, size 9'4x12% (a 
size 9x12 envelope may be used for return). 

25 above envelopes....$ .80 Be Wa avi acto 8G:0-8-0.0 $1.50 


Smaller Envelopes. most popular sizes. 
6x9 and 6%x9%, 24 lb. Kraft No. 10 and No. 11 
50 either size........ z 50 either size........ $_.5 
i | re 50 each sise......... 1.06 


SPECIAL, SELECTED GRADE MANUSCRIPT PAPER 

Manuscript Bond, hard surface, clear white, rag content. 
Ream, 500 sheets. Aggy tS ‘ $ 
Canary. Second Sheets, Rea 
Heavy Duty Ribbons, 75c. - 
We prepay postage 1M. east of Rocky Mountains. If you live 
west of the Rockies, add 15% to above prices. Remit by Money 
} ed whenever possible. If personal check add 5 cents for bank 
clearance. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Upland, Indiana 














Escritoire Students Sell 


Not all of them; but every month records sales to 
good magazines. We do not promise impossibilities. 
We do promise to give personal, individual, sympa- 
thetic, and untiring attention to each student. [a 
student fails to understand, he is stopped right there, 
and if it requires five lengthy pcrsonal letters, that 
point is made clear to him. If that is the sort of 
help you have been looking for, that is what we have 
to offer—and you pay a big part of the cost of working 
with us with a story we red you to writ 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TU RNING POINT 
in my career.”” This experience of a student, now a 
recognized professional, may be yours 


Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on 


ae THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 











Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer a 
pew service for frank, detailed criticism; information on request. 
We publish the largest standard music edition in the West. Please 
enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 

(Hollywood's First Music Publisher) 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 

Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 















ONG POETS so°s0"ice 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ters. It isn’t enough to have various dialects or 
tricks of speech to identify players; character 
shows in what a player says just as much as in 
how he says it. Bearing in mind this important 
point, we carry on with Mr. Boyce: 

“N.B.C. does not want any manner of crime 
stuff, mysteries or horror plays. Nor are we inter- 
ested in ‘Main Street’ sketches, Negro dialect skits, 
or the hackneyed ‘two girls in the city’ or ‘Jewish 
family.’ We are interested particularly in half. 
hour one-shots that, in story and handling, meet 
the specifications mentioned.” 

Mr. Boyce also says that N.B.C. would like 
to see cleverly written light-comedy scripts—not 
gags, but good situation comedy. There is usually 
a crying need for good comedy, mainly because 
there are comparatively few writers equipped to 
write it. 

On serials Mr. Boyce will read one or two epi- 
sodes with a synopsis of continued action. Avoid 
duplication of ideas already on the air. Try for 
stories about fields of activity which have not been 
overwritten. 

Mr. Boyce does not consider synopses of show 
ideas. Various stations differ in this: at N.B.C. 
they find that in their files they can almost invari- 
ably duplicate any ideas sent in with the resultant 
possibility of a plagiarism mixup. Also, Mr. Boyce 
feels that treatment of an idea is fully as important 
as the idea itself. So if you have a commercial 
idea that, by comparison with efforts on the air, 
still seems really good and original, send in only 
complete treatments. Do not submit stories. Sub- 
mit only radio plays, written only for the radio. 
if you are not familiar with the appearance of a 
radio play see The Writer’s Year Book, on sale at 
all large newsstands for 25c. 

If you have something wholy professional and 
deftly done it will sanies conscientious attention. 
Address Mr. Burke Boyce, National Broadcasting 
o., Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


f ARRY PASCOE of WMCA will consider 

good commercial ideas in treatment or synop- 
sis with the understanding that WMCA will not be 
involved in any controversy regarding them. Any 
acceptable ideas will be held for possible sale to 
commercial accounts. 1658 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Station WAAT, Jersey City, N. J., is a daytime 
station and with their time thus limited Mr. Ken- 
nedy tells me all their present needs are met by 
Mr. Orth Bell, a prolific staff writer. 


WAAT serves the Hudson and Bergen County 
sections of New Jersey particularly, and all their 
shows are slanted particularly to the needs of the 
advertisers in this locality, unlike metropolitan sta- 
tions with a more varied coverage. Writers in this 
locality, who hear the station and understand their 
specific needs may submit show ideas that fit ; 
don’t, however, try ideas that are purely general 


in character. 
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Here’s an incresting note, 
writers out of the New York area: For the first 
time in radio history, big-time commercial sponsors 
are beginning to buy local shows that are already 
appearing on local stations instead of putting on 
a network show. The idea is gaining momentum, 
and to the writer it is an encouraging development. 
So this emphasizes this department’s suggestion 
that the best developing field is your local station. 
If a show or script act, sustaining, becomes popu- 
lar there is an increasingly good chance of a na- 
tional advertiser’s sponsoring the show. 


Station KOIL, Omaha, Nebraska, is looking for 
full hour horror plays—but horror! Which means 
that all bars are down on chills and bloodcurdling 
gruesomeness, with several gory murders in each 
script. The more horror, drama and suspense, the 
better. These programs are somewhat on the order 
of the N.B.C. “Lights Out” show, which appears 
late at night when children are presumably in bed. 


If you have an idea for a short playlet suitable 
for a certain star of stage or screen there are two 
radio shows using such material. Playlets must 
be slanted particularly at one performer—such as 
Walter Hampden or Jean Harlow (these are only 
illustrations) and should run no more than 10 
winutes, employing short casts. Playlets can be 
highly dramatic skits, emotional playlets, trick 
ending shorts, etc.—and, naturally, must be of the 
highest quality of writing. Send ideas in script 
form (complete) to Rudy Vallee Orchestra Units 
Corp., 111 West 57th St., N. Y. C., marked for the 
Hidsdoenen Show; or to J. Walter Thompson, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., and addressed 
to the Shell Chateau show. 

Sik: 

We are in the market for 10-15 minute comedy, 
dramatic, romantic and mystery scripts for radio. 

Will also consider various types of serials and 
3-6 minute skits and black-outs. J. D. Lustig, Co- 
lumbus Radio Program, Carnegie Hall, 154 West 
57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. Gi,BertT 


Mrs. E. W. Beach, Editor, The Bromfield Pub- 
lishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Village, Mass., 
is looking for outstanding Christmas material. Her 
tates are 50c per line, but the material must be 
different. Reports are prompt. 

Last fall Mr. A. W. Kriebel, Sales Manager, 
The Gospel Trumpet Company, Anderson, Indi- 
ana, advised he would be in the market for reli- 
gious everyday material during the “fall of 1935.” 
Sentiments of a general nature would seem to be 


(Continued on page 48) 
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HERE IS PROOF OF 
MY SCREEN SALES! 


A total of $50,000 in sales to studios 
during the last year—fourtcen stories 
sold in the past two months! 


This record should convince you 
that if your story can be sold to the 
screen, J can sell It is also evi- 
dence of the demand of producers for 
original, clever, outstanding stories. 


My service also covers assistance 
with the problem of making your 
story salable. Let me help you. 


Write today for FREE booklet. 





No copyright or revision schemel 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD-10 


ee 
WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don't sit by with the notion that criticism is a “game”’ Try 
again. I do not claim to be the only values-giving critic ex- 
tant, but I do make full, constructive report in detail on every 
manuscript, and know what | am talking about. My circulars, 
free. My eight concise prints covering story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser 
Route 1 HEMET, CALIF. 











POETS: 


Send 25c for current copy of KALEIDOGRAPH, with 
Prize Program, free Anthology Plan. Grapho- Analysis. 
te.; also detailed description of ‘‘He: 3 1) 
SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS AND 
Information for te ty Along the Literary Highw 
TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIE (4) VERSE FORMS, OL’ D AND “ae (5) 
THE PRACTICAL HY Tue, handbook-rhyme_ dic ‘tionary : yiksT 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS. with market list. Nos. d- 2-3-4 
— TO SEND POEMS. Each book, $1; any 2, $1.7 
. $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly since May. 1929; $2 a year. 25c copy 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


702 N. VERNON STREET 





| ppp 
‘ And—at conser e a eee 
<7 in its every lesson and assignment, for 
<a the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
results. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


eemeceeeces See eee eee ee eee eee SSeS ESSER SERS SESE SSSSes: 


Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 


EE incu cite o euS Chee deeieksacuebehkageoneatawen os 
INE, 2 id active raat a sine EG NGOS ek AA aol ae 
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ADVENTURES IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 42) 


Trips through modern plants have led me 
into all sorts of embarrassing experiences. I 
remember the sizzling day last summer when 
I went through the Blatz Brewing Company. 
Wherever I went—bottle shed, stock house, 
carbonic gas room, keg-filling department, 
cooper shop, wash house—some gemiitlich 
foreman would proffer a cold, foaming stein 
of beer. Now I am one of those people who 
of refreshingly cool beer. Of course, it was 
draught beer, and when I came out I real- 
ized that the alcoholic content was less re- 
stricted than that of bottled beer. But what 
was even more embarrassing was the fact that 
I had been allowed a certain sum for pic- 
tures, and in my mellow state, I saw picture 
possibilities in everything, with the result that 
exactly twice as many pictures had been 
taken as the budget called for! Fortunately 
the editor was an understanding soul and 
wrote only a very mild paragraph about the 
excessive bill. 

Getting the okay to print the story as you 
have written it is an interesting procedure. 
If, when your manuscript is finished, you 
have reason to feel that your subject may be 
hard to please, it sometimes pays to take the 
story in and ask him to check it over before 
you send it to the editor. However, if you 
are reasonably sure that he will be easy to 
please, you send him a carbon copy with a 
penciled notation something like this: “I 
thought you might like to have this copy for 
your files. Thank you for your help.” 

If all is well, you rarely receive a reply. 
But, if an “i” needs dotting or a “t” needs 
crossing, you hear immediately either by long 
distance telephone, telegram, or special de- 
livery. It is significant that the bigger the 
man, the fewer the changes. 

It is hard to stop this business of ghost 
writing, for I don’t know of any thrill which 
can equal that of going into a large indus- 
trial plant without any knowledge of its pro- 
cesses and emerging with an article which 
actually has meat in it for engineers and 
technical men. Going into a steel mill, for 
example, knowing nothing about the produc- 
tion of hot and cold-rolled strip or sheet steel, 
and coming out a few hours later having 
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“soaked up” a veritable glossary of such jar. 
gon as hot strip rolling, decoiling, bar pick- 
ling, roughing, finishing, shearing, annealing, 
etc.; and having discovered that a magazine 
pusher has nothing to do with magazines, 
that blooms do not always refer to flowers, 
that pulpits are not restricted to churches, 
that slab yards are not cemeteries, and that 
pickling is not bar room slang or a house- 
wife’s summer duty. 

Occasionally an editor confers a real honor 
upon a ghost writer by giving him a by-line. 
For instance, not long ago, I interviewed a 
man who fairly bristled with personality. In 
writing his article I tried to make ciear that 
if there was one requirement that an indi- 
vidual needed, and could develop, in order 
to succeed in business, it was personality. 
What was my horror a month later to see, 
streaming across a double page spread of 
the magazine: 


« 


“MUST I HAVE PERSONALITY?” —“Nno!” 


An inspired Interview by Marguerite Henry 

At times like these, you are very willing 
to slink back into the protective shroud of 
ghosting ! 

Ghost writers, of course, keep 100 per cent 
of the proceeds of the article. The subject 
interviewed gets nothing. In the case of very 
famous actors or show people, the publicity 
manager of the star may try to cut himself 
in for something in which case you must 
match your wits against his. By stressing the 
small amount the magazine is going to pay 
you, the value to the subject of the article, 
and the work involved for yourself, you can 
quash any ideas of splitting the check. 





Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

Mo. 25c.) Organ of the Rotary Clubs. Receive 
much material gratis, but interested in seeing un- 
usual single photos of Rotary Club interest. Illus- 
trated articles, 2000 to 2500 words, travel slanted 
toward business practices of foreign lands, inter- 
national affairs, employer and employee relations, 
father and son relations, business economics and 
trends. Rates paid are high and on acceptance. 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
ask for “stirring action photos depicting their 
trucks in operation, taken in any location—logging 
in lumber countries, hauling in desert lands, truck- 
ing across the country, etc. All must stress the 
ruggedness of the truck. Good rates are paid and 
premium rates are paid for photos and the facts 
of their trucks in news of nationa] importance. 
Address Advertising Dept., care above. 
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HERE was a day in literature when a story, to be a story, simply had to begin with 
the honored words: “Once upon a time.” Today we only begin a story with those 
words when we wish to be genially satirical. But the first hundred words of a 
story, if it is written to be sold, are best done if they have a “narrative hook.” That is, 
if the first hundred words hook the reader and pull him into the rest of the yarn, just as 


a fisherman hooks a fish, and reels it in. 


Many a time in the past fifteen years the Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
has advised a writer to begin his story on page 6. Like a public speaker who begins 
his address with a toe dance, or a chalk drawing that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with his speech, so many a writer begins his story a thousand words before the story 


starts to move. 


This is just one of hundreds of suggestions and improvements the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST can offer a script. 


We have at our disposal all the market information that the world’s largest writer's 
magazine can assemble, and our Criticism Department is manned by expert, able, 
straight-shooting critics. Usually a round table discussion is held on the most interesting 


tions that have helped thousands of writers to success. 


Let us work with you on one of your manuscripts. Our service includes revision 
suggestions, detailed marketing advice based upon information that flows into our 
office daily, and a precise, easily-understood analysis of your work offered at all times 
in a constructive manner; unless, of course, the writer shows little or no talent. When 
the script is long enough, we are able to go into a discussion of your own native literary 
ability and offer suggestions for future work, so as to point your own individual talent at 
the most accessible markets. 


Try working with WRITER'S DIGEST. You'll be satisfied with the results. 
<e> 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


RATES: $1 for each one thousand words. Thus the cost of a criticism 

for a 5,000-word script is $5. After 5,000 words, the price is 60c for 

each 1,000 words. Thus the price of a criticism of 6,000 words is $5.60, 
and the cost of 7,000 words is $6.20, etc. 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 

Let me tell you why your story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thou- 
sand words of story, with postage. Careful and 
competent revision three dollars and postage for 
five thousand words; fifty cents a thousand for 
additional. 
Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 
Long a reader for the famous book publishing 
house of Little, Brown & Company, publishers of 
four of my novels. Staff writer for Street 
— Recommended by Blackwell, editor-in- 
chief. 

Let me — you with your novels. I will give 
you aid worth your while at rates that are rea- 
sonable. Will sell salable stories. 


close postage. 
P. O. BOX 388 BOSTON, MASS. 


Try me. In- 








THE GAYREN PRESS 


EXPRESSION: POEMS WORTH WHILE 
SAMPLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


Beautiful books and alluring brochures at 
depression prices. 


76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 








Authors’ and Typists' Supplies 


28 tb. Kraft Envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 944x12%, $1:50 No. 10 
and 50 No. 11, 95c. Ribbons 45c; 3 for $1.10. Carbon Paper, 25 
sheets, 40c. Hammermill Bond. 500 sheets 16 lb. $1.25: 20 Ib. 
$1.50. (Add 10% West of Rockies.) DOLLAR SPECIAL: 20 
Envelopes (10 9x12, 10 9%x1244), 50 sheets Hammermil! 16 
or 20 ib., 50 second sheets, 5 sheets carbon, $1. Circular on request. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


Dept. D, 








HELP YOURSELF TO FAME — 


The quickest way to writing fame is through constructive 
criticism and concentrated marketing. Fame comes after you 
reach the selling point. 

YOU can reach the selling point through our sentence by sen- 
tence CRITICISM-REVISION. With the point 
reached, our able agents will market your script at no other 
charge than the 10% commission. We don’t GUARANTEE 
TO SELL every yarn you send us. If you have the ta'ent, 
we'll show you results. Money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied that we have lived up to our claims. Let us prove 
conclusively that we can help you SELL! 

Reading fees: 50c under 2000 words; $1 up to 6900. Novel 
ettes, $2. Novels, $4. Free criticism chart with each reading 
If you need criticism-revision, the reading fee applies as 
part payment. If script needs no changes, it will be marketed 
for 10% commission. No charge for resubmission of any script. 
Form letter ‘‘O”’ gives you the low down on our GUARAN- 
TEED SERVICE for writers. Ask for it. Chamber of Com- 
merce and Better Business Bureau have our form letter in theri 
files. WE PAY RETURN POSTAGE ON ALL SCRIPTS. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS & CONSULTANTS 
P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 


selling 











POETS! 


Instruction and Criticism in Versewriting 
Most of my students who had never sold are now appearing 
widely. For one dollar and stamp I will read three lyrics, 
give sincere analysis of your ability, suggest lines of study. 
Short story criticism and instruction for a limited number 
Send stamp for terms, giving markets you wish to make. 
Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 
, P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’'s Best Poems, 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, etc., etc. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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GREETING CARD VERSE 
(Continued from page 45) 
the best bet here. It is well to remember when 
writing religious material that sentiments should 
not spout religion. .Generalize more or less on the 
subject, but don’t get down to fine points or your 
collection of rejection slips will increase by leaps 
and bounds. An editor once pointed out to me 
that religious cards are purchased by people of all 
creeds if they are general—in the limited sense of 
the word—but the mention of some little point not 
accepted by ail religions adds to sales resistance. 

Last fall, Tichnor Brothers, 1 University Road, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., were buying “short, smart 
Christmas sayings.” Their rate is 25c per line and 
reports are prompt. Possibly they may be in the 
market for the same type material at this time. 

Some time ago Mr. L. Leroy Close, Sales Man- 
ager, Auburn Greeting Card Company, Auburn, 
Indiana, adviser: ‘We shall be in the market for 
Christmas material in the fall—sentiments for gen- 
eral and family greetings. Our rate is 25c per 
line and we publish only a Christmas line. 

The Colonial Studios, Inc., 395 Dwight Street, 
Springfield, Mass., publishers of boxed assortments 
(everyday and Christmas), write as follows: 

“Our methods of verse selection is to have senti- 
ments subinitted which we place in our files and 
vhen working on a new line, we then select such 

All ideas must be humorous, clever or 

sentiments as are adaptable to our designs. When 
we select a sentiment we then write to the party 
who submitted it to find out if he has sold the 
sentiment elsewhere in the meantime. If he hasn't, 
we then buy the sentiment 

‘We shall be glad to review sentiments under 
this plan. Please be sure that name, address and 
the price of the sentiment appear on every verse 
slip, so we will know where verses originated.” 

This plan of verse selection has been discussed 
in this column previously, and requires great care 
to prevent double sales. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., are putting on an “Idea 
Contest ” for novelty and humorous Christmas 
ideas. Short and to-the-point captions are wanted. 
Long “wordy” greetings or verses are not! The 
requirements for material entered in this contest 
are: 

novel, new in thought and to the point, in- 

corporating a wish or greeting. 

Any paper folds must be simple to avoid 
trouble in manufacture or sales resistance on 
counters. 

Attachments may be suggested, but they 
must be simple to manufacture and small 
enough to go through the mail in an ordinary 
envelope without damage. 

Those in the habit of developing ideas with 
sketches, either in color or black and white, 
kindly continue to do so. 

All ideas submitted will be judged on salability 
only and contributors should judge their material 
by asking: ‘Would I send it?” “To whom cao 
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[send it?” “Would I like to receive it?” “Does 
it carry a definite message or greeting?” 

All ideas that are entered in this contest and 
accepted will be paid for immediately in the regu- 
lar way at $5.00 each. Those not accepted will be 
promtly returned. 

Special prize awards are as follows: First prize 
—$50.00 for the greatest number of ideas accepted. 
Second prize—$25.00 for the second greatest num- 
ber of ideas accepted. Third prize—$25.00 for 
the best single idea, judged solely from a sales 
standpoint. 

The closing date of this contest is November 1, 
1935, and Rust Craft requests all submissions be 
addressed to Miss F. M. Wentworth marked “For 
Christmas Idea Contest.” 

Rust Craft is at all times interested in outstand- 
ing sentiments for any occasion. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is at present in the market for 
General and Relation Christmas sentiments that 
are truly outstanding. Now and then a novelty 
idea or a whimsical sentiment finds a welcome with 
this firm. Reports are prompt and the rate is 50c 
per line. 

Miss Mary Johnson of Hall Brothers, Inc., 
Grand Avenue and Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is still in the market for the unusual in 
Christmas sentiments. “Specials” that are differ- 
ent are always wanted and bring the rate of 50c 
per line. 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, Georgge C. 
Whitney Company, 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass., 
is back in the market again for unusual Christ- 
mas and Valentine sentiments. Mr. Simonds is 
very critical, so submit only your best. His likes 
and dislikes have been previously outlined in this 
column. The rate is 50c per line. 

K. E. Boles of the Anna Bell Art Studio, Box 
27, Elmwood Station, Syracuse, New York, re- 
cently wrote: “We prepare our line in November 
and December for the following year and shall be 
only too glad to see some verses at that time.” 
This firm publishes Christmas and Everyday boxed 
assortments. 

Undoubtedly unusual Christmas and Everyday 
material will find a welcome with C. B. Lovewell, 
Editor, McKenzie Engraving Company, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., at this time. 
Christmas sentiments proving acceptable to this 
market are those genera! in tone as well as con- 
struction, Reports are very prompt and the rate 
is 25¢ per line. 





Industrial Finishing, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianap- 
dis, Ind. (Mo. 20c.) Directed to users of finish- 
ing materials for product finishing and by finish- 
ing they mean “application of varnish, lacquer, 
tnamel, paint, etc., on factory-made products.” 
Short illustrated items with ten to fifty word cap- 
ton. Interested in “few photos showing finishing 
o metal cleaning operations under way in a mod- 
tm factory, using modern equipment.” Pay on 


publication at 4c to Ic per word, $2.00 to $3.00 
Per photo. 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL NEW YORK 
MARKETS 


| carefully check each story for its weaknesses and 
faults. | suggest ways to correct and eliminate them: 
the best markets for YOU to study and slant toward. 
And—my suggestions and criticisms are based entirely on 
the present day requirements; they are practical and 
intelligent due to my personal contacts with the markets. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES SERVICE 
Cooperation is one of the major features of my service. 
1 am directly interested in helping you become a steady 

roducer of salable material. 

cripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 
10,000 words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 
each; 25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Commission on 
American sales 10%; Foreign sales, 15%. Fee and re- 
turn postage to accompany each script sent to me. 


General P. O. Box 101 NEW YORK CITY 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted — All Subjects 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you will want it published by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City) 
“the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.”’ 
We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Beni. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly, Latest copy 20 


cents—none free. Order yours Now and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SYNDICATE WRITING PAYS 


We can help you to get started in this profitable field. 
Columnists, poets, story writers, humorists, writers on 
sports, style, beauty, home, love, etiquette, and a variety of 
subjects make big money through syndicated work. Practical 
plan for beginners. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ GUILD 
P. O. Box 1133, Birmingham, Ala. 








LET AN EDITOR 


supervise the typing of your manuscripts, Simple faults of 
spelling and punctuation, that might spoil chances of sale, 
corrected through careful proof-reading by practiced eyes at 
no extra charge. 40c thousand words, carbon and extra front, 
back pages free. Expert typing staff; clean new type; 20 1b. 
Hammermill bond; prompt service. Bank and business ref- 
erences on request. 








ASSOCIATED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
804-5 Standard Building Atlanta, Georgia 

REVISION often secures_ ac 
ceptance. This I can give. Jack 


EXPERT } 
ondon_and Arno 


endorsed my work; Carl Van Doren, Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
Ernest Rhys still do so. I specialize in developing new tal- 
ent. One now successful author I found laying tin roofs in a 
village in Central Indiana. Editor Representative M 
Short Stories (Macmillan); formerly with, Doubleday and 
Street & Smith. Established in New York City in 1912, now 
many writers have made a beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, Midland Park, New Jersey 
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Writer’s Market. 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 











General, Literary, and Fiction 

Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Norman Anthony, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. Uses humorous material ex- 
clusively. 

Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Missouri. 
E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. ‘‘We are interested in work- 
shop projects, handicraft of all kinds, decorative 
work, time, labor, and money saving hints for 
the home craftsman. Diagrams. No verse. We 
report withinn two weeks and pay Yac to lc a 
word on acceptance.” 

Liberty, Canadian Edition, 205 Richmond St., 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $2 a year. Fulton Oursler, Editor. 
“We want human interest and significant, topical 
articles having to do with the Canadian scene, 
preferably by Canadian writers. Lengths, 1,000, 
2,900, up to 5,000 words. Fiction requirements 
are the same as Liberty’s general edition. Photo- 
graphs. No verse. Reports promptly and pays 
good rates on acceptance.” 

Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
have a limited market for 2,000 to 2,500 word 
articles, scientifically correct, concerning care and 
training of children from birth through their teens, 
also mental hygiene for parents. Shorter personal 
experience articles telling how particular and 
typical problems were successfully handled. Oc- 
casionally we buy short stories concerning children. 
All material must be written for adults. No 
juvenile material accepted. We use photographs of 
children, any size, in human interest poses. Occa- 
sionally we use verse. We report within two 
weeks and pay Ic to 1'’2c a word.” 


Travel Magazine, 116 East 16th Street, New 
York City. Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We use in- 


teresting stories of adventure, travel and explora- 
tion between fifteen hundred and five thousand 
words. Should be accompanied by striking and 
unusual illustrations. Occasional picture layouts 
if interesting and sufficiently unusual. No verse. 
We report within two weeks and pay lc a word; 
$3 to $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 

Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton, Kansas. Al 
Burns, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1 a 
year. ‘“‘We use stories revealed by stamp designs 
(romantic rather than encyclopedic). Scientific 
articles about stamps (these require a study of 
stamps themselves). Photos, about one to each 
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eight hundred words. Poetry. We report within 
fifteen days but do not pay for material accepted.” 


Small Quality Magazines 


Current Controversy, Suite 327, 101 West 58th 
Street, New York City. Pierre Loving, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
require trenchant, provocative material of a topical 
nature in the fields of politics, art, science, etc. 
Lengths from 1,000 to 2,000 words. No poetry; 
no photographs. We report within two weeks 
and pay lc a word.” 

Exchange Quarterly, 807 East Broadway, Sweet- 
water, Texas. James Ross Boothe, Editor. “We 
want short stories and sketches of all lengths, all 
verse forms (we are favorable to long poems, of 
two hundred lines or more), novelettes of from 
nine thousand to fifteen thousand words, one act 
plays in poetry and prose. We are particularly 
interested in the drama and the novelette, but 


have received nothing very readable in either 
line. Our only taboos are dullness and affected 
‘literary’ style in anything, and hackneyed or 


maudlin lyric verse. Our magazine is essentially 
a magazine for younger writers. 

“Articles up to six thousand words; criticism, 
regional interest, subjects of informative value to 
younger writers. We will use a few good pen or 
brush illustrations which accompany fiction and 
drama that we accept. We report on manuscripts 
within a week but do not pay for material ac- 
cepted, except in cash prizes announced in each 
issue.” 

The Falcon Magazine, 219 Mead Building, 305 
S. Main Street, Rockford, Illinois. Aldo A. Pel- 
lin, Editor. Issued every forty-five days ; 15c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We are mainly in need of 
short shorts. We use two to four 1,000 to 1,500 
word stories per issue. We do not care for big 
name material We want good, well-written, 
original material by writers who are sincerely 
striving for recognition. Originality of handling, 
by the way, is of prime importance. We do not 
want hackneyed stuff. 

“For the type of non-fiction material used, and 
material used in departments, we would advise 
writers interested to study the magazine. Depart- 
mental material is usually incidental, and sub- 
mitted by our present readers. Writers should 
query before submitting serious non-fiction articles. 

“Poetry, on any subject, and anything within 
reasonable length for magazine use. Any form 
considered, including free and blank verse, al- 
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FACTORY 10 YOU 


LATEST MODEL REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 


10% 


@ Brand new, latest model Rem- 

ington for only 10¢ a day! Here 

is your opportunity to get a per- 

fect writing machine at an amaz- 

ingly low price direct from the 

factory. Every essential feature of large office 
typewriters—standard 4-row keyboard, stand- 
ard width carriage, margin release, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse. Act now, while this 
special opportunity holds good. Send coupon 
TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


Wesend you the Remington Portable, Model 5, 
direct from the factory with 10 days’ free trial. 
If you are not satisfied, send it back. We pay 
shipping charges both ways. 


FREE = 


TYPING COURSE 


With your new Remington we will send 

you— absolutely FREE—a 19-page 

course in typing. It teaches the Touch 

System, used by all expert typists. It 

is simply written and completely illus- 

trated. Instructions are as simple as 

A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this method. A little 
study and the average person, child or adult, becomes fascinated. 
Follow this course during the 10-Day Trial Period we give you 
with your typewriter and you will wonder why you ever took the 
trouble to write letters_by hand, 


FREE = 


CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase Plan we 

will send you FREE with every KRem- 

ington Model 5 a special carrying case 

sturdily built of 3-ply wood. This hand- - 

some case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric. The top is 
Temoved by one motion, leaving the machine firmly attached 
to the base. This makes it easy to use your Remington any- 
where—on knees, in chairs, on trains, Don’t delay... send in 
the coupon for complete details! 


CLIP COUPON NOW... 
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EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


found in standard machines — 





When you buy a typewriter, 
be sure you get one of the 
new, latest models, not a 
used or rebuilt machine. For 
you want a machine that has 
only the latest conveniences 
and devices. The Remington 
Model 5 you ean get for 10c 
a day has every ess: ntizal fea- 
ture of big office machines, 





It ie a complete writing ma- 
chine — the most compact and 
durable portable ever built, 
one that will give you years 
and years of hard service. 
This beautiful machine offers 
unequalled economy in first 
cost, unequalled economy in 
service. Buy now, It is a 
real bargain, 








SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard. Complete 
visibility. Standard width car- 
riage for long envelopes. Car- 
riage return lever designed for 
easy and rapid operation. Mar- 
gin release on keyboard. Auto- 
matic ribbon reverse. Back 


spacer. Two-color ribbon shift. 
Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
margin siops. Avutoset para- 

raph key (one of the most use- 

ul features found on any t - 
writer.) Weight, 11 Ibs. 13 oz. 
Furnished with Pica or Elite 
type. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OPEN. Hundreds 
of jobs are waiting for people who can type. A 
typewriter helps you put your ideas on paper in 
logical, impressive form...helps you write clear, 
understandable sales reports, letters, articles, 
stories. A Remington Portable has started many 
@ young man and woman on the road to success. 


A GIFT FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 1f you want a gift for 
birthday, Christmas or Graduation . . . one 

Father, Mother, Sister or Brother will use . 

and appreciate for years to come... give 

a Remington Portable. We will send a 

Remington Model 5 to anyone you name, 

and you can still pay for it at only l(c a 

day. Few gifts are so universally pleasing 

as anew Remington Portabie. Write today. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


Remington Rand, Inc., Dept. 178-10 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can get a new Temington Portaple typewriter, plus 
FREE Typing Course and carrying case, for only 10c a day. Also send me 


new illustrated catalogue. 


Name 





Address— 





City 
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for children five to eight years. Sunday School 
Story Paper “We use short stories, 800 to 900 
words; short articles ; 300 words 
No photos Verse up to twelve lines We report 
promptly and pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Famous Funnies, 50 Church Street, New York 


City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


editorials 250 to 


fe a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need stories of 
swt more than 1,500 words in length, which are 
fled with adventure and packed with action 


They should be written for boys and girls of ag 
nnge from ten to fifteen years old. We pay $25 
for these stories, On acceptance 

Forward, +20 tae 7 agg Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued weekly; $1 a 
yar. “We use stories three thousand words, 
us, not more th ht chapters. Stories may be 
‘or either boys The stories 
hould deal with young people, their problems, ex- 
yeriences, and aspirations; with home life, voca- 
ton, college, vacation, and Christian service. Arti- 
des, 1,000 words, accompanied by photographs, on 
travel, nature, biographical, historical, and gen- 
wal. Shorts and editorial material are prepared 
by the staff. A little verse is used. We report 
within a month, and pay 40c up per one hundred 
words, on acceptance.” 

The Friend, Otterbein Press 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c 
ayear. An illustrated story paper (Religious edu- 
tion for junior and intermediate ages. “We 
we illustrated stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words; 
wrials, two to eight chapters ; illustrated articles, 
1,000 to 1,500 words, educational, travel, scientific, 
gorts; occasional poetry. We report the first of 
uch month and pay $1 to $5 for stories and 
wticles, on acceptance.”’ 

The Girls’ Companion, David C. Cook Pub- 
ishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Margaret M. 
Stone, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. For 
ris from thirteen to seventeen. “We use short 
somes, 2,000 to 2,500 words, with worth-while 
message ; serials, two to four chapters, 2,500 words 
ach. Illustrated occupation articles, 150 to 1,000 
words. No photographs. Short poems of a spirit- 
wl nature. We report promptly and pay good 
fates on acceptance.” 

The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. 
jwenile Sunday School paper for children from 
‘uur to eight years of age. ‘“‘We want stories 
uutable for small children, not exceeding four 
undred and fifty words. Pen and ink sketches. 
Aodak snapshots or photographs. 
iteen lines. 


seri- 






or iS, OF for both 


Building, Dayton, 






Verse not over 
We report within one week, and 
by rather low rates—dquarterly 

Our Little Folks, Otterbein Press Bldg., Dayton, 
Uhic. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 28c 
tyear. Illustrated story paper (Religious educa- 
ten) for children of Primary age. “We use stor- 
®\ tree hundred to six hundred words; short 
juvenile poetry. Occasi we use photographs. 
*tport on manuscripts the first of every month, 
md pay 30c to $1.50 on acceptance.” 


onally 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Here's What You've 


WRITERS! seen ‘Looking For 


practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF 
STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to pay. 
I can't promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes, | CAN greatly shorten and make 


easier your term of apprenticeship I guarantee that 
this course gives more practical and commonsense aid 
than other courses costing many times as much, For 
the more advanced writer 1 offer my practical collabo- 


ration service 


1 sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours 
Write for particulars or send 85c for sample lesson. 


DORIS GARST 


301 North Fifth DOUGLAS, WYOMING 





PHOTO- MARKETS py soun P. Lyons 


better marketing guide, 
2,000 


arranged in groups, 


Seige markets for photograplis—trades 


news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos Illustrated material sells easiest make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid, for fifty cents. 
Stamp brings free circular. 


PHOTO - MARKETS 
210 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








WRITERS ! 


MAKE 


Magacziics, newspapers, advertisers 
a year from people who — how to yd the kind 
wanted! Let us teach you 
tures that SELL. 
study Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 
raphy ever offered—prepares tds to make good mone 
fascinating field—quickl 
FREE BO 


waxe MONEV:CAMERA 


millious of photos 
of pictures 

to take real human-interest pic- 
LEARN ST HOME, Our personalized _home- 


in this 
w cost, in spare time. Write for 
OK. ve IVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept, 610, 


10 W. 33rd St., N. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work 
ks, plays, stories, theses, speeches, poetry, etc. Typing 
done on st grade md paper. Minor corrections (if re- 
quested), carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 
Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. 
20,000 words or more 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, IHlinois 


Rates on 








PUBLISH YOUR MSS! Make real money. We edit and publish 

poems, stories, boskiete. ae at low 
cost and help you sell them. Particulars free. Also 20 Lesson Course 
in Journalism, only $1.00. Satisfaction guarante ay ASSOCIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, Gerard Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness 


Push aside all ob- 


Become Master of your own life 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked, 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 


health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, ‘The Secret Heritage. It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe D.B.X. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose AMORC CALIFORNIA 
“The Resicrucians are NOT a religious organteation™ 
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WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Don t Invite Rejection Slips 


Inaccuracy in setting, local color, detail, may bring a 
rejection instead of a check and lose you what might 
have been a steady market. 

THE ESCRITOIRE VERITY SERVICE supplies 
accuracy that helps sales. At the head of this service 
is an editor of a great city daily, nationally famed for 
accuracy in every reference and allusion. A staff of 
able assistants is at his command to serve you. We 
enable you to send in your manuscript with the assur- 
ance that it is 100 per cent accurate. 

- Only 60c the 1000 words up to 5000. 


85c the 1000. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 


2701 Monterey SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Thereafter, 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 
My New York sales are now in charge of 
LLEN PAUL KL 
Suite 1102, 210 Fifth Avenue 
Other points as before, Free circular W-1035 describ- 
ing my Unified Sales Plan on request. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


4333 Castello Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 











v CHECK THIS! 


STORIES CRITICIZED THE BeLPEUL WAY; 
REVISED BY ONE WHO KNOWS HOW; AN 
REALLY SOLD! Try this COMPLETE SERVICE 
with one story: $1 per MS. up to 5,000 words; longer, 
20c per M.—for criticism; marketing 10%. 15 years 
experience back of this; hundreds of successful stories! 
Ready to serve YOU as well! CHARLES P. GOR- 
DON, Box 148, Dante, Virginia 


SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in ewes have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
layed over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
BC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that ever 
song we service can stand upon its own merits. THES 
ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients of our 
service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers arid Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Taiking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements, Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR _ opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet piving full details of 
Me, most complete and practical Song Service ever 
ere 


' UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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though we are not advocates of such forms. No 
photographs. We report usually within a week 
and pay about $2 per one thousand words for 
prose. No payment for peotry.” 

The Passing Show, 244 East Kirby Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. Donald L. Miller, Editor. A 
new art, music, and literary newspaper. “We do 
not pay for articles or stories at present, but are 
looking for material—stories and articles up to 
two thousand words. We have no intention of 
printing the usual little magazine stuff, but are 
searching for things with some gusto and sparkle. 
We are trying to capture some of the vitality of 
the old ‘Smart Set’ and similar magazines. Our 
writers should have their own ideas about things 
and express them.” 





Juvenile Magazines 

Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Charles G. Muller, Editor. Issued 
twice a month; 10c a copy; $2 a year. “We are 
well stocked at present and are not in the market 
for material.” 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Dr. James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We are weil stocked at 
present and are buying only a few outstanding 
short stories, in length forty-five hundred words or 
less, and an occasional exceptional article, twenty- 
five hundred words or less. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report within two weeks and pay 2c 
a word on acceptance.” 

Boys’ World, David D. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Thomas S. Huntley, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. “We 
use short stories, 2,200 to 2,700 words, bringing 
out the highest ideals of fair play, loyalty, and 
service, for boys thirteen to seventeen years. 
Serials, two to four chapters, 2,200 words each. 
Scientific success articles up to 300 words. Suc- 
cessful boys, curiosity, scientific news items, etc. 
Verse. Photos of curious, scientific nature, out- 
standing young people, decorative. We report 
promptly, and pay good rates on acceptance.” 

The Children’s Comrade, 1724 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. Rose M. Kinker, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 50c a year. For 
children under nine years of age. Stories should 
be simple and within the understanding and inter- 
est of children under nine years. Short stories, 
not exceeding five hundred words often are very 
usable and we do not often take stories of more 
than seven hundred words. We pay for these at 
rate of 20c per hundred words. 

Poems, likewise, should be simple and good 
poetry. Brief poems find a place more often than 
long ones. The lines of the poems should not 
exceed more than eight syllables. The subjects 
should be within the interest and understanding 
of nine year old children. We report on manu 
scripts as soon as possible, and pay 5c a line for 
verse. 

Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Issued weekly ; 40c a year. 
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For children five to eight years. Sunday School 
Story Paper. “We use short stories, 800 to 900 
words; short articles ; editorials 250 to 300 words. 
No photos. Verse up to twelve lines. We report 
promptly and pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Famous Funnies, 50 Church Street, New York 
City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need stories of 
not more than 1,500 words in length, which are 
filled with adventure and packed with action. 
They should be written for boys and girls of age 
range from ten to fifteen years old. We pay $25. 
for these stories, on acceptance.” 

Forward, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 

John T. Faris, Editor. Issued weekly; $1 a 
year. “We use stories three thousand words, seri- 
als, not more than eight chapters. Stories may be 
for either boys or girls, or for both. The stories 
should deal with young people, their problems, ex- 
periences, and aspirations; with home life, voca- 
tion, college, vacation, and Christian service. Arti- 
cles, 1,000 words, accompanied by photographs, on 
travel, nature, biographical, historical, and gen- 
eral, Shorts and editorial material are prepared 
by the staff. A little verse is used. We report 
within a month, and pay 40c up per one hundred 
words, on acceptance.” 

The Friend, Otterbein Press Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c 
ayear. An illustrated story paper (Religious edu- 
cation for junior and intermediate ages. ‘“‘We 
use illustrated stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words; 
serials, two to eight chapters; illustrated articles, 
1,000 to 1,500 words, educational, travel, scientific, 
sports; occasional poetry. We report the first of 
each month and pay $1 to $5 for stories and 
articles, on acceptance.” 

The Girls’ Companion, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Margaret M. 
Stone, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. For 
girls from thirteen to seventeen. ‘We use short 
stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words, with worth-while 
message ; serials, two to four chapters, 2,500 words 
each. Illustrated occupation articles, 150 to 1,000 
words. No photographs. Short poems of a spirit- 
ual nature. We report promptly and pay good 
Tates on acceptance.’ 

The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. 
Juvenile Sunday School paper for children from 
four to eight years of age. ‘We want stories 
suitable for small children, not exceeding four 
hundred and fifty words. Pen and ink sketches. 
Kodak snapshots or photographs. Verse not over 
sixteen lines. We report within one week, and 
pay rather low rates—quarterly.” 

Our Little Folks, Otterbein Press Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 28c 
@ year. Illustrated story paper (Religious educa- 
tion) for children of Primary age. ‘‘We use stor- 
ies, three hundred to six hundred words; short 
juvenile poetry. Occasionally we use photographs. 

€ report on manuscripts the first of every month, 
and pay 50c to $1.50 on acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Here's What You've 


WRITERS! seen Looking rer 


A practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF 
STORY WRITING at a price you can afford to pay. 

I can’t promise to make a writer of you, but if you 
have what it takes, I CAN greatly shorten and make 
easier your term of apprenticeship. I guarantee that 
this course gives more practical and commonsense aid 
than other courses costing many times as much, For 
the more advanced writer I offer my practical collabo- 
ration service. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. 
Write for particulars or send 25c for sample lesson. 


DORIS GARST 
301 North Fifth DOUGLAS, WYOMING 





PHOTO-MARKETS py soun Pp. Lyons 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 2,000 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest — make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid, for fifty cents. 
Stamp brings free circular. 
PHOTO - MARKETS 
210 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


mace MONEY: CAMERA 


Magazines, uewspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos 
a year from people yt — how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach y ow to take real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN we HOME, Our personalized home- 
study Course—the most complete training in Journalistic Photog- 
raphy ever offered—prepares you to make good money in this 
fascinating fold see t low cost, in spare time. Write for 
FREE BOOK. VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept, 610, 
0 W. 33rd St., Ne ¥. 
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—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work 
~-books, plays, stories, theses, speeches, poetry, etc. Typing 
done on st grade bond paper. Minor corrections (if re- 
quested), carbon copy, extra outer-page, free 

Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 14c a line. 
20,000 words or more. 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 


Rates on 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 


stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 

The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 


book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe D.B.X. 


The Rosicrucians 
San JosE —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 
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NEW PLAYS —INC. 


Present 


A PLAY WRITING CONTEST 
RULES 


1—Contestants may enter all three classes. 
script will be judged on its own merits. 


Each manu- 


2—All suitable material becomes the property of NEW 


PLAYS—INC., and will be paid for at the rate of 


25% of the sales profit on each manuscript, including 


royalties, if any, for a period of three years. 
3—Rejected manuscripts will be returned if return postage 
is enclosed. 
4—Plays must be suitable for schools and amateurs. 
5—The decision of the judges is final. 
6—Contest closes December Ist, 1935. 


PRIZES 


Full Evening Plays. Minimum playing time 1 hour, 15 minutes. 
First Prize—$25.00 royalty each performance for the life 
of the play. 
Second Prize—$25.00 royalty each performance for a period 
of three years. 
Third Prize—$25.00 royalty each performance for a period 
of two years. 
ieegeeuase 
One Act Plays. Minimum playing time fifteen minutes. 
First Prize—$10.00 royalty each performance for a period 
of three years 


Second Prize—$10.00 royalty each performance for a period 


of two years. 
Third Prize—$10.00 royalty each performance for a period 
of one year. 
Seeesesuas 
Monologues, Readings. Playing time five minutes minimum. 
First Prize—25% of sales profit of story for a period oi 
three years. 
Second Prize—25% of the sales profit of story for a period 
of two years 


Third Prize—25% of the sales profit of story for a period 


of one year. 
Address 
NEW PLAYS—INC. 
206 POLK STREET, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


ve. NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed on good bond paper, car- 
bon and extra first page free. Minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. Prompt service guaranteed. 30c per 
thousand words. 


RUTH BRENNECKE 
302 N. High Jackson, Mo. 








ALBANY, N. Y., TYPIST 


MANUSCRIPTS typed neatly and accurately, at 40c 
per thousand words. First copy on 20-lb. Bond, carbon 
copy free. Extra first and last sheets. Every page 
proof read. Poetry 2c per line. 

All work mailed flat. Prompt service. 


ESTHER COUNTRYMAN, Literary Typist 
539 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 








NOT AN AD — BUT ADVICE 


(From a Client of Ed Bodin) 
After reading all the other agency ads—why not drop a line 
to your favorite editors and ask them if ED BODIN—151 
FIFTH AVE., N. Y., is an honest and sincere agent who has 
developed some of the best writers of the day? Two out of 
the e‘ght stars listed in the 1935 Writer’s Year Book are 
BODIN successes—a pretty good record when you realize 
over 100 agents are siriving. Bodin replies personally to all 
/inquiries. He is selling without yelfing. Jack Dempsey 





picked Bodin for an agent, for Bodin has a punch. Capt. 
ollings owes his success in Liberty to Bodin. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 


I have just finished reading Albert Richard 
Wetjen’s “Why Write a Novel?” I have, too, just 
experienced the sensation of seeing a full-grown 
beautifully bound copy of my first novel (first any- 
thing to achieve publication). 

My book “Stephen Kent” was a long time 
aborning. 

Nearly everyone in my world asks me, “Is 
Stephen a real person? Did you ever know anyone 
—any situation—like your story?” 

Well—in the main—no. 

He is a composite person, seen dimly in the 
eyes of colored children in school (in the West, 
of course), a laundress ironing my family clothes, 
a boy delivering groceries, a frail, slim, homely girl 
in the front row of a group of colored folk singing 
spirituals once, in Berkeley. The high, sweet, pierc- 
ing notes of this woman’s voice when she sang 
“Oh Lawd” sent almost unbearable thrills up and 
down my spine, her great, dark pools of eyes 
haunted me—do still—over a lapse of years... .. 
Finally, and I suppose by way of crystallizing a 
host of impressions, conscious and subconscious, 
I met on the street in my home town during a 
short visit, a beloved teacher of my elementary 
school days. He told me where this old-timer was, 
and that one. Then he spoke of the little colored 
boy in our class, who had been bright and quiet 
and nice, and who had stopped school—I remem- 
bered when he reminded me—in the middle of the 
school year. “I could never persuade him to go 
back,” my teacher said, soberly. ‘He just couldn’t 
be happy.” 

He—Stephen Kent—evolved first as a short 
story. A long short story, written on backs of en- 
velopes and blank pages of shopping lists ; between 
P.-T. A. meetings, luncheons, and children’s impor- 
tant little problems; on ferry boats crossing San 
Francisco Bay, and, of course, sitting up in bed 
at midnight when I awoke with an idea that had 
to be expressed on paper. 

Not many people saw that long short story. It 
wasn’t “sent out.” A kindly, clever neighbor said, 
“You’ve good material there, and have done some 
good writing. But make a novel out of it. One 
wants to live with Stephen——” 

I hadn’t time. 

The manuscript lay in bureau drawers for years. 
Then, once when I was in New York during a 
year of unexpected leisure, I remembered suddenly 
that Berkely neighbor who had said, “One wants to 
live with Stephen.” 

We went home that summer. My daughters— 
the oldest then about thirteen—mounted guard 
during the vacation months, first, to keep mother 
in her sanctum; second, to keep telephone calls 
and visitors out of it—calling my bluff, as it were. 
The story grew to novel length. It traveled to 
Boston, to a competitive meeting of manuscripts 
in an Atlantic Monthly contest for first novels. It 
came promptly back—I felt very humble when I 
read de la Roche’s lovely “Jalna” a bit later— 
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and with school beginning and what not, it went, 
soon after that, into the bottom of a trunk. 

However, I kept on trying to write short stories 
in the years that followed. One day my critic 
wrote me: “Why don’t you do a novel, and let 
me see it?” 

Stephen Kent after being buried so long in a 
trunk still rang true. I went over it carefully, 
polishing, re-arranging and re-writing. For $1.23 
it went back to New York to the Hartney Press, 
edited by Hurd Whitney. It stuck. And if one 
swallow makes a spring, I’m an author. 

HA.uizE FERRON DICKERMAN, 
Hammond Court, 


Georgetown, D. C. 


Trade and Class 
Journals 
By Joun P. Lyons 


Parade of Youth, Parade of Youth News Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bruce Bryan, Editor. Issued weekly. It appears 
as a supplement to newspapers such as Washington 
Post, Evansville Courier, etc. “We use stories of 
the worthwhile activities of boys and girls between 
the ages of eight and eighteen, quoted as much as 
possible in their own words. Copies of the paper 
will be sent to contributors on request so they may 
study the type of story we use. We like success 
stories most of all—where a boy or girl strives to 
attain some worthwhile end such as an education, 
the support of his family or himself. We like 
stories of unusual hobbies, boys and girls doing 
interesting things in science, youthful inventors, 
etc. 

“Stories should not be over three hundred 
words, and preferably should be held to around 
two hundred words. We reserve the right to edit 
and rewrite all copy. Pictures are essential and 
if snapshots are sent they should be good, clear 
prints that will enlarge. 


We are a newspaper for boys and girls within 
the above age limit, and while the time element 
is not too strict, still we like to have a degree of 
timeliness about our material. Our departments 
and our ‘Round the World’ page are entirely 
staff-written. ‘How to Make Money’ stories are 
welcomed, provided they are news stories of actual 
boys and girls telling how they earned spare time 
money. Many of our feature stories are con- 
cerned with boys or girls who make money with 
Poultry raising, farming, running trash collecting 
Companies, etc. We do not want poetry. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
fac a word on publication.” 

Mid-South Cotton News, 822 Falls Bldg., Mem- 
Phis, Tenn. (Mo.) Directed to cotton grower 
and organ of Mid-South Cotton Assn. News 


tems and especially interested in ‘some cartoons.” 
No rates stated. 
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-—TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 





CAN YOUR STORY 
Be Adapted To 
THE SCREEN? 


If you can write screenable stories, we can help you 
to sell them. If you can’t, there is nothing we can do 
about it. Teaching is not in our line, but if it’s sales 
service you want, pull up a chair and let’s talk business. 

You say you can write? Very good so far. Now, may 
we ask, what percentage of your writings have you sold? 
If you have failed to ‘‘crash’’ the Studios, you probably 
have begun to realize that success for the writer is meas- 
ured not only by his writing ability, but also by his mar- 
keting methods. 

We know certain writers who write exceptionally well, 
but sell poorly, and have remained comparatively ob- 
scure. We know others whose writing is ordinary, but 
whose business methods are sound, who will never be 
famous but make a good living. But there are those of 
a third group who write well and sell well and are fea- 
tured as ‘‘Big Names."’ In which class are you? 


If your work is salable, or, if it can be 
made so by reasonable revision, our sales 
facilities are at your service. 


Our folder, “Writing and Selling 
Screen Stories,” contains informa- 
tion of value to Screen writers. A 
postal will bring it to you free. 


WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 


Desk WD-10 
709 North Western Ave., Hollywood, California 


Interviews by appointment. 





rate card details. 


and full 

Advertising Manager 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Desk T 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Literary agent and critic, recently located in New York, is 
opening an office in Los Angeles for the purpose of making 
direct contact with the writers of salable material. Short 
fiction, verse. No reading fees. Book manuscripts also con- 
sidered. Write for information or appointment. 


WEST COAST LITERARY AGENCY 
721 North Madison Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MASTERLY 
sk ENGLISH 


Learn correct English with Sherwin Cody's 
new invention. No rules to memorize, Like 
a fascinating game. Spare-time study, 15 
minutes each day, quickly gives you com- 
mand of English. Send for free book ‘‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
Write today. 


and 









a day.” 











SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
118A Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. 
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are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee, 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Concise Oxford Dictionary. ....$3.00 
sford University Press 
The et Word and How to 
Use 1.50 


7. Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............ 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Desk Reference Book.......... 1.50 


m. Dana Orcutt 
Dictionary of American Slang... 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 
1001 Questions and Answers in 
English Grammar 
athaway 
A Working Grammar of Eng- 
ee Saree 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms ...... 2.50 
oget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
Nk kere 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 


PLAYWRITING 


wiayesties eee 3.50 
rthur E. Krows 
Radio Writing .........++++++- 2.50 
Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 

Short Story Hits.............. 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Best Short Stories of 1934..... 2.50 
Edward J, O’Brien 

Conscious Story Technique..... 1.25 
By David Rafflelock 


Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writing the Short Story........ 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 


The Only Two Ways to Write 


See BD o-vcccvccccceus 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story....... 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer ...... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
co eer 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D'Orsay 
Writing a | Be -. 3.00 
D. thelm 





Children’s Stories and How to 
fe 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
Fiction Writers on 
NY iewamietien sa savie- sce 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
How to Write Serial Fiction... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
Emotional Values in Fiction 
eer 50 


loam Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
TUE oc cee cusccccevcerees 
Gallishaw 

How to Write a Short Story.... .65 
By Quirk 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Hendy Rhymer ......ccccccces 50 
A, Chassanow 

Pegasus Pulls a Hack.......... 3.00 
Berton Braley 

Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters........... 75 


Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.50 
J. Walker 

Points About Poetry........... 50 
Donald G. French 

Crale af POG. occoscccvccces 3.00 


Clement Wood 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1935 Writer’s & Artist's Year 
Ol ccs cnibe cer ene eanaines 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1935 Year Book and Market 
ENED seeeccecevivecsieveeee 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

NINE Sika ate ole wihnigtaa ie i018 s6008 se 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Elements of Plot een. -50 
Richard K. Abbott 


Plot of the Short Story........ 1, 
Henry Albert Phillips 7 
Plotting the Short Story....... -50 
Chunn 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 

Around the Copy Desk......... 2. 
edill School of Journalism 

How to Write for Business Pub- 


FED 5S cwesdesauuecces 1.00 
By F. A. Orth 
Facts About Popular Song Writ- 
ING sccccccceccccccecccccces 1.50 
By Sigmund Spaeth 
Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 
reese 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Pindioston Ae 3.00 
Salzman 
The Writer’s Book............ 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 


Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
red Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
Brennecke 
ee 6 en, ETE 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 


Landing the Editor’s Checks... 3.00 
'y Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write a Good Tune... 1.50 
Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Writing Western Thrillers...... 2.00 
Leo Margulies 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
graphs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camera - 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 
Harrington 

Thesaurus of Slang...........- 1.75 
Howard Rose 

A. B. C. Shorthand........... 1.00 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 


Address 
City 
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Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, Ind., have dis- 
continued their two house-organs, but the adver- 
tising department is still interested in news and 
photos of new structures using Indiana Limestone. 

Supervisors Service Bulletin, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. (Quar. 35c.) Appeal is to 
directors, teachers and supervisors of music in pub- 
lic schools and colleges. Buy single photos of stu- 
dent and teacher groups, association activities, new 
departments, equipment, etc. News and articles 
around 800 words on musical activities in public 
schools and colleges. Pay on publication, rates 
not stated. 

Philadelphia Record, Broad and Wood Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Sunday Department will pay 
$3.00 each for unusual feature photos, especially 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, including spot news photos from this 
territory. “Oddly Enough,’ a_ believe-it-or-not 
type department, will pay $2.00 for photos with 
an oddity twist. 


Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Mo. 10c) Advise: “We are al- 
ways in the market for exceptionally good photos. 
Size does not matter but must be sufficiently strong 
enough to reproduce.” Prefer short articles to 
long ones, never use anything over 1600 words. 
Likely subjects, “how-to-do” articles on Western 
gardening, building, cooking, home decorating, 
vacations, camp life, Western living, practical in- 
formation articles, all with Western background. 
Pay at publication at 1c per word and up, photos 
$1.00 to $5.00 each. 


Southwestern Aviation, now at Hotel Texas, 
Fort Worth, Texas. (Mo. 20c) Single photos of 
Southwestern aviators, their hobbies, human inter- 
est, airports, manufacturing, aeronautic activities 
in the South and Southwest. Two-thousand-word 
feature articles, “not too technical” on fiiers and 
fying, particularly in the South and Southwest. 
(Pub. Yc per word, photos at $.50 maximum.) 


American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Mo. 10c) Single photos, and page spreads 
of exceptional home interiors. Illustrated articles, 
1000 to 1500 words on home-making, building, 
decorating, gardening and allied subjects. Pay on 
publication, no rates stated. 


American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New York. 
(Mo. 10c.) Directed to country newspaper pub- 
lishers, and editors and reporters. Buy an occa- 
sional informal snapshot of persons prominent in 
this group. [Illustrated articles, not over 1000 
words, on newspaper publication, advertising, suc- 
cess stories, true newspaper experiences, etc. Pay 
on publication at 1c per word, $3.00 per photo. 


Antiques, now at 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(Mo. 50c.) An authoritative, well-illustrated jour- 
nal on all manner of antiques, books, bronze, china, 
clocks, etchings, fabric, furniture, glassware, hard- 
ware, jewelry, laces, lamps, medals, pottery, porce- 

in, pewter, rugs, silverware, tapestry and wall 
coverings. Appeal is to the interested dealer, pur- 
chaser and collector. Use no material on dealers. 


Ocrtoser, 1935 







Let Studente of Dr. Richard 
Burton’s Course in Creative 
Writing tell yeu what results this practical 
training has brought them: 


Ten Articles Accepted 


“Since June 1st, 10 of my travel articles have been 
accepted,”——-Samuel H. Longley, Eustis, Fla. ... “My 
acceptance list of poetry is mounting rapidly—sixty- 
three now.”—Daniel] W. Smythe . . . “My short-short 
sold on its first trip—have just received .00 from 
Rural Progress.”"—Roth Wells. Harry - Savage 
writes,—“Received check for $115.00 for my story 
‘The Dance of Death’ and a personal letter from the 
editor asking me to submit more material.” 


Sells Story for Over 3 Times 
Cost of Course 


“I am glad to report that I have sold to the Woman’s 
Home Companion my second full-length story assign- 
ment in the Richard Burton Course. This one story 
has paid for my course more than three times over. 
Without the training in short-story technique and the 
expert criticism given me, I feel that I could not have 
written a salable story.”—Esther Chapman Robb. 

If you long to become a writer, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate the 


Richard Burton Cowse 
in Or b W, ti 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes the 
Short Story, Article Writing and Newspaper Features. 
It meets the needs of the present-day writer and prospec- 
tive writer, It brings to the student the fullness and 
richness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted teacher 
lecturer, editor, critic and author. It gives you a splendid 
personal training and individual coaching, saves you 
ogee Nig tedious effort, shows you how to write stories 
that sell. 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 
of Your Writing Ability 


Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells what you 
really want to know about your natural 
aptitude and present writing ability. It re- 
veals your power to create characters, to 
understand human motives, etc. You will 
receive an expert critic’s frank opinion. No 
obligation—no salesman will call. Send the 
coupon for your free Test today. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“The School of Personal Service 
in Creative Writing” 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1002-5 Burton Bldg., 1022 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s free Analysis Test and 


information on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability. 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good in- 
vestment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough con- 
structive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course 


scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of me are 
25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, ete.) and 
6 as independent teacher and critic: my standing is known, 
particularly as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
books are standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








PLOT MAGIC 


embraces the greatest sources of plot material in existence; 
the dictionary. Its simple but ingenious methods actually 
create millions of original plot ideas. PLOT MAGIC —_ 
together all manner of combinations such as would = 
utterly impossible for the mind of man to conceive, yet 
with absoiute completeness and simplicity. With this mas- 
ter formula as your guide Se will never again lack inspi- 
ration. Price only ONE DOLLAR. RILEY W. WILLIAMS, 
originator, Corcoran, California. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


And Returned Promptly 


Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor corrections 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 
more words. Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continually that 
they are selling their manuscripts which I have professionally pre- 
pared for publication. I will revise and rewrite your stories, giving 
them new life, appeal. charm. Returned to you typed and with one 
carbon copy. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 60 cents for each 
additional thousand. Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


book “Some American People.” 




















MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy 
xpertenced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Buy single photos and page spreads of the articles 
listed if subject is of genuine interest and value. 
Prefer “carefully written” articles, appropriately 
illustrated, on any subjects in the field of collect. 
ing, but authors must know their subjects or possess 
interview with one who does. Pay at publication, 
lc per word, photos according to value. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. (Mo. 10c.) Sharp 5x7 to 
8x10 glossy prints only of the smaller, distinctive 
homes and gardens found in suburban sections, 
garden flowers, rock gardens, lily pools, fruit and 
vegetable home gardens, interiors and exteriors of 
moderately priced homes. Practical, helpful ar- 
ticles on home-making and gardening. Pay on 
acceptance at lc per word and $1.00 per picture, 
good pictures commanding much higher prices, 

Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. Pay $3.00 each 
for human-interest photos of Maryland flavor used 
in the Sunday rotogravure section. The Sunday 
Magazine section pays Y2c a word and up for good 
feature articles, historical, odd and unusual Balti- 
more and Maryland industries, material tending to 
“glorify the Old South.” 





ar - o - 
The Writing World 
By Dayiw B. Hampton 
Hollywood 

All studios booming these days and very much 
on the look out for stories. Paramount (Manny 
Wolfe is the new story editor) is going in strong 
for musicals with four in production and two in 
preparation. 

William Slavens McNutt back from a two week’s 
vacation on his sail boat. Off to Del Monte for 
a month’s rest after writing the dialogue for seven 
Fox pictures in eight months. Darryl Zanuck 
cleaning house at Fox and getting ready for the 
biggest year in 20th Century’s short but prosper- 


ous history. 


Alexander Korda back to Europe with a very 
nice United Artist contract. 

George Reagan sold fourteen short stories to 
the LATimes Magazine in the past eight weeks. 


Helene P. Evans finishing a new mystery novel. 


Bert Mitchell Anderson starting a College of 


Writing this winter and publishing a book “The 
Acid Test of Writing’; Lee Furman expanding 
and opening a new publishing house. 


Carveth 
Wells off to Mexico to explore the Jorullo volcano. 


McBride’s publishing Erskine Caldwell’s new 
Edward Levinson, 


Labor editor of the N. Y. Post completed the final 
draft of his book “J break Strikes.” Wm. C. Len- 
gel (Liberty) out of hospital and home convales- 
ing; Kathryn Doughtery resigned as publisher and 
editor of Photoplay, Ruth Waterbury made new 
editor. Macfadden is owner. 
LATimes columnist abed with pleurisy ; Gene 
Chrisman editor Fawcett Publications away with 


Marshall Kester, 
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complete nervous breakdown. Jack Smalley in 
charge of all Fawcett editorial work on west coast. 

Winfield Sheean probably make tie-up with 
Paramount on his return from Europe. Ted Von 
Ziekursch died suddenly of heart attack in Philly— 
he was former editor of Pictorial. Voldemar Vet- 
luguin back again at Redbook after illness; MARY 
DEWHURST BLANKENHORN exeditor of The 
Nation now same job with Lee Furman, Inc. 

Grace Lumpkin has new novel for fall list “A 
Sign For Cain.” 

Frank Roland Conklin is the proud possessor of 
miniature roulette wheel originally owned by Beau 
Nash. Dave Mathews is story editor at Warner’s 
for keeps. Charles Tedford writing his short 
stories at night now because he is working at 
Warner’s; Mildred Temple formerly associate on 
Cosmo now assistant story editor with Warner’s. 

Jack Cummings made supervisor at MGM. 
Charles Chaplin won’t sell foreign rights to his 
autobiography which ran in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion until he revises it. Rosetta and Vivian 
Duncan dressed alike and lunching at the Assist- 
ance League; Claudette Colbert eyeing a smart 
yellow Studebaker roadster in the Paul G. Hoff- 
man Beverly Shop and taking it for a spin. 

Hidden Valley in Ventura County in no longer 
hidden. Will Hays completing his new ranch 
house, Winfield Sheean’s place well under way. 
Ben R. Hampton formerly member of the DBH 
Staff took one of the houses constructed for the 
Olympic Games and built a ranch house. 

JANE MURFIN doing a script for Sam Gold- 
wyn. Mack Sennett busy writing his “Twenty- 
Five Years In Hollywood.” 

Robert Presnell adapting “My Blue Heaven” 
for an RKO picture. LILLIAN HELLMAN in 
Hollywood adapting her successful Broadway play 
“The Children’s Hour” for pictures. J. P. McEvoy 
back from his jaunt thru the orient. 

Francis Marion doing a second novel. Ken- 
neth MacGowan former story editor at RKO now 
supervisor at 20th Century. Bogart Rogers start- 
ing in a series of three magazine articles about 
Hollywood. 

Rumors are that Clarence Brown MGM direc- 
tor, paid half a million dollars for King C. Gil- 
lette’s Calabassas ranch. Dorothy Parker and 
husband ALAN CAMPBELL signed up writing 
jobs with Walter Wanger. 

J. W. Robinson department store had auto- 
graphing party for Mary Pickford’s novel “The 
Demi Widow.” Sold out before crowd had really 
gathered. Sidney R. Kent, president of Fox, off 
to Europe on the Normandie. Oscar Hammer- 
stein in Hollywood ‘looking around.’ Horace 
McCoy author of “They Shoot Horses Don’t 
They?” signed up six months writing job with 
Wanger. MARC CONNOLLY vacashing in 
Honolulu. Jerry Sackheim, story editor of Uni- 
versal, back from northern hunting trip. 

“The Shining Hour Bdwy” play to be Norma 
Shearer’s next. Robert Benchley doing series of 
shorts for MGM ; ditto Chic Sales. Jack Preston, 
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Announcing the opening of a 
New York Office, 15 Park Row, 
Suite 1230, New York City 


ALLEN PAUL KLINE 


in charge of sales 


This assures personal submission 
of your work direct to editors 
in the New York area. 


If you can write salable material, | 
can sell it. 


If your scripts can be made salable 
by reasonable revision, or 
proper slanting, | can help you. 


If you need instruction in writing, 
| can do but little to help you, 
as | haven't any course or col- 
laboration service to sell. 


My profits come from selling 
YOUR material; not from selling 
YOU something. 


If you are in need of real sales 
service, ask for my circular, 
which will explain exactly how 
| work. 


A postal will bring it. Address 
either office. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


644 West Garfield Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


15 Park Row, Suite 1230 
New York City 
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READY FOR SALE 
NOVEMBER 1, 1935 


“The Writer's Market” 


- +. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


THE only up-to-date complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market.” This has been checked and double checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930, In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of “The Writer’s Market?” You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets’for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 


















WRITER’S DIGEST. . ; ; 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: : ; 

0) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $8.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and ©*2nd me postpaid one copy of the 
vtcr Writer’. -forket. I enclose $4.00 payment 


in full. 
DD ac vbcsid ov aahonaenessuuveuevionse dese iiean's 
Tee POP RENE CORTE CREEL Te 
EC TE reer eee MES es axcasews 
My subscription is 
OD new 0 renewal 0 extension 
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Hollywood writer, has play on BDWY this fall, 
Julian Josephson doing an original for Universal as 
first Edgar Guest picture. Gene Fowler ‘hiding’ 
while finishing his new novel. Norman Lippincott's 
mystery novel “Murder At Glen Athol” in pro. 
duction at Invincible—it was his first novel. 
KARL TUNBERG made assistant to Julian John- 
son,Fox editor. Maurice Hanline, story editor 
for Jesse Lasky; Buddy Rogers off to London to 
make picture for Gaumont then back to Holly. 
wood for an RKO picture. W. C. Fields back 
from Saboda Hot Springs; Robert Miles doing 
scenario for new Zane Grey Paramount picture. 
The Ethiopian war clouds have caused a scramble 
for African novels suitable for pictures. 

Sol Lessor to do five pictures in that many 
months, three to be HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
novels. Irene Castle makes her first picture ap- 
pearance in “Collegiate” since 1919. Frank Buck 
back again and alive. Ben Pearman recuping 
from an eye operation; Noreen Gamill radio 
writer, actress and associate of Kay Van Riper 
turns to short stories; Alma Whitaker (LATimes) 
back from vacash and Bill Henry back after re- 
porting jaunt thru Europe. Francis Bellamy pub- 
lisher of Fiction Parade taken over GOLDEN 
BOOK and merging both. Literary Digest slipped 
to 600,000. LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB plans 
a new scheme—forty-eight critics, one from each 
state to nominate their choice of a yearly literary 
classic. Committee to be CARL VAN DOREN, 
HARRY HANSEN and BURTON RASCOE. 
(As critics this country has no better book sales- 
men.— Ed.) 

GWYNN JONES, new English writer, has a 
first novel on the Viking Fall list. Mary Pick- 
ford has a new follow up book on the H. C. Kin- 
sey October list, “My Rendezous With Life.” 
Also completing a new novel, “Magic Lake.” 

Grace Moore back in Hollywood and starting 
to write of her experiences. John Held, Jr. and 
wife on coast; Grover Jones publishing and edit- 
ing a mag titled “The Wheeze” for hay feverites. 
He prints it by hand. 

Mark Kelly signs new contract as sports editor 
of LA Examiner. Carter Hixson completed ad- 
venture nove! “The Foreign Devil.” Ten years a 
newspaper correspondent in China has given 
THELMA MAXEY enough material for her new 
non-fiction book “China At Bay.” 

J. C. Furnas’ article “And Sudden Death’ has 
swept the country. Many judges now forcing 
traffic violators to read it. GEORGETTE CAR- 
NEAL completed grand new novel. 

Haworth Bromley off to England as story editor 
for Gaumont. George Broadhurst signed up to 
adapt for same English firm. 

Winding up let me repeat that studios need 
stories . and don’t overlook the independent 
field when offering your already published novels 
. . as picture bets. 

And Huey Long, who ran the boys out of his 
school for indulging in a free press, went the 
hard way. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Carey M. Young, Assistant Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 75c a year. ‘‘We are interested in 
short stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words in length; 
serials up to ten chapters, suitable for boys from 
eleven to fifteen. Articles one thousand words and 
less, dealing with subjects of interest to boys, such 
as science, exploration, invention, biography, han- 
dicraft. Stories and serials, which should first of 
all be interesting, and should also have some 
reason for being presented to growing boys—not 
a definite moral, but a constructive Christian 
philosophy of living. 

“Puzzles, not too easy (with answers) ; fillers, 
two hundred to five hundred words; editorials— 
not preachments. Photographs. Humorous limer- 
icks. We report on manuscripts within one month, 
and pay 35c a hundred words and up, on accept- 
ance.” . 

Queen’s Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. Distributed in Presbyterian 
Sunday Schools, for girls twelve to fifteen years. 
“We want stories from 2,500 to 3,000 words; 
serials should have from four to ten installments, 
2,500 words per installment. All stories must 
have true-to-life situations, plenty of action, in- 
spiration for Christian living and character-build- 
ing (but not preachy material with an obvious 
moral), and real interest for girls of this age. 

“Articles, with photographs or drawings, should 
have from seven hundred to one thousand words, 
including subjects like biography, history, nature, 
travel, handicraft. Editorials are needed. Shorter 
articles and short poems are sometimes used. We 
report within a month, and pay 35c and up per 
one hundred words, on acceptance.” 

Stories for Primary Children, 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, 
Editor. Issued monthly (in weekly parts) ; 50c a 
year. For boys and girls, six, seven, and eight 
years of age. “We use stories, 800 words and less; 
stories about boys, about girls, or both together. 
Stories promoting world friendship ; that is, show- 
ing children of other lands; stories of religious 
appreciation—not preachy, but recognizing and 
pointing out the religious in life. We need 
stories that can be used any time rather than ones 
danted at a particular day, such as Easter, or 
Thanksgiving. Steer clear of the usual themes, 
such as gardens, flowers, birds, nothing to do on 
tiny days, quarreling, etc. Verse, four to twenty 
lines, on friendship, pets, family, playmates, re- 
ligious appreciation, school, etc. Also short, well- 
written nature artices; things to make and do. 

“We want pictures suitable for cover or inside ; 
children, animals, activities, family, etc. We re- 
Port on manuscripts within a month and pay 45c 
one hundred words; verse, 25c for four lines.” 

The Watchword, Otterbein Press, 240 West 
Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. E. E. Harris, Editor. 
sued weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.10 a year. Young 
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Beginners 


Only 
SAR 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able tocom- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Superlative 
Manuscript Revision 


A professional service, formerly ren- 
dered exclusively to publishers, now 
available to writers. 


Syntax, euphony and _ typographic 
style marked into copy with scrupu- 
lous correctness. Clarity and con- 
tinuity expertly brought out. All 
the art of a work of literature 
woven into a story. 


$2.00 per thousand words 


Book-lengths of 50,000 words and 
more: $1.50 per thousand words. 


ARTHUR ARONSON 
845 Lake Drive 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Fees must accompany writers’ manuscripts. 








POEMS - SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and ongs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 








Combination Service....Screen Stories 


Let EDITOR-SCENARIST and COMPOSER help you with 
that screen story ideas COLLABORATION—Revision on 
salable ideas 50/50 basis, no additional charge. Musical num- 
bers supplied. APPRAISAL FEE $5. (If a screen story will 
sell, our representative can place it.) Highest Studio Rating. 
10% commission if no revision is needed. 
MAIDEE CRAWFORD, Editor-Scenarist 

Manuela Budrow, Composer 

2057 Dracena Drive, HOLLYWOOD 











Suite 294, 
Is the title of the fea- 


L O N E L Y ture article in the Sep- 
W O M E N tember issue of The 


Modern Psychologist. 
Dr. Chideckel, an eminent American physician, 
discusses at great length one of the most com- 
mon, yet the most devastating, of the female 
perversions—tribadism—the only female perver- 
sion that leads to insanity. 
His study is illustrated with many fascinating 
cases, drawn from his vast experience. 
This article is meant for the intelligent reader 
and serious student of vital social problems, not 
for the thrill hound. 


Send 25 cents for single copy or $1.00 for 
trial subscription to 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST 


142 W. 24th Street, New York City 
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People’s Sunday School Paper. “We use stories 
of character building type, 2,500 to 3,000 words. 
Articles: Scientific, travel, biographical, nature, 
one to two thousand words. Serial stories, eight 
to twelve installments. Payment when used. We 
generally report on manuscripts within one month, 
and pay $1.50 to $2 per thousand words, on 
acceptance.” 

What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Com. 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Issued weekly; 60c a year, 
For boys and girls nine to thirteen. Sunday 
School Story Paper. ‘We use short stories, 2,500 
words, of child life, involving normal conduct 
adjustments. Serials, two to four installments, 
2,500 words each. Short information, 300 words 
or less. Editorials up to 500 words. No photo- 
graphs. Short, spiritual poems. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued weekly; 
85c a year. For young people, seventeen to 
twenty-five years. “We use short stories, 2,500 
words, each with a vital message to young people. 
Serials, two to four chapters, 2,500 words each. 
Miscellany. No photos. Short spiritual poems. 
We report on manuscripts promptly; and pay 
good rates on acceptance.” 

The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly ; 7c a week; $1.25 a year. A journal for 
youth in the Methodist Church. ‘We want stories 
of from 1,200 to 1,600 words; serials of from 
eight to twelve thousand words. Articles of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred words on social prob- 
lems, sports, nature, travel, religion, school, or 
any subject in which high school and college age 
young people would be interested. Photographs 
are used occasionaly, if very clear. Verse from 
five to twenty lines; on nature, religion, etc., is 
also considered. We report within two weeks and 
pay Yac a word for prose; 15c a line for poetry.” 





Religious Publications 

The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. 
Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J, 
Editor. Published monthly from October to June; 
5c a copy; $1 a year. A sodality magazine. “We 
want fact articles on living Catholic men and con- 
temporaneous Catholic events. Discussions of 
modern subjects of interest to people with youthful 
tastes. Contemporaneous and wholesome stories, 
not necessarily religious, 2,500 words in length. 
Articles, in general, that appeal to tastes of people 
between sixteen and thirty years. No verse; no 
photos. We report on manuscripts immediately, 
and pay on publication.” ’ 

The Sunday School Times, 325 North Thir- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Charles G. 
Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.25 a year. “We use short verse, distinctly 
spiritual; stories for Children at Home depart- 
ment, from 500 to 700 words in length; adult 
‘home reading’ stories, and brief articles on meth- 
ods of work in church or Sunday School, or Bible 
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Study, plans which have actually been tried and 
have succeeded. No photos. We report within 
amonth, and pay Y2c a word and up, on accept- 


” 


ance. 





Sport and Outdoor Magazines 

The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. 
Jsued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use 
technical material, dealing with gunsmithing, 
shooting, and hunting. We are overstocked at 
present. Use only those photographs accompany- 
ing articles. No verse. We report promptly and 
pay approximately Ic a word, on publication.” 

Fan and Family Magazine, 400 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Neil O’Brien, Editor. 
Isued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
want human-interest stories off the field, about 
sports personalities, with accent on baseball and 
short stories, and short shorts with a baseball or 
sports background. Length of material, 1,500 to 
3,000 words. Photographs usually candid camera 
shots of sports celebrities or personalities. No 
verse. We report as soon as possible, and pay a 
flat rate of $30, on acceptance.” 

Fur-Fish-Game, (Harding’s Magazine), 174 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. A. V. Harding, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want articles on early frontier life; 
true hunting, fishing and trapping stories, with 
photos. Good snapshorts or photographs. No 
negatives. We report on manuscripts immediately, 
and pay 4c to Yec a word, on acceptance.” 

The Pennsylvania Sportsman, Hummels Wharf, 
Pa. David E. Fisher, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We want 
aticles of from five inches up to forty-five inches 
in length, with a Pennsylvania locale. Articles on 
trout and bass fishing, and all kinds of Pennsyl- 
vania fishing. Occasionally an article on Bay or 
Coast fishing. Articles on grouse, quail, wood- 
tock, turkey, etc. Fictional, true stories, and short 
conservation and education type. Also deer, bear, 
fox, squirrel, coon hunting. Articles on shooting. 
Occasional sport cartoons. Drawings for cover 
page, etc. Action Photos. No verse. We report 
promptly but do not pay for manuscripts ac- 
cepted.” 

Polo, 180 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Peter 
Vischer, Editor. Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 
ayear, Articles on amateur horse sports. 

Trade Magazines 

The American Botanist, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Willard N. Clute, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2 a year. “We want new 
facts about plants in language that the general 
tader can understand. Our contributors are stu- 
dents of nature with a flair for discovering new 
things about plants. Our limit is about 1,500 to 
2,000 words. Our writers are interested in ad- 
vancing science and regard publication of their 
work as a sort of help to that end. Photographs 
for frontispieces and for illustrations. No verse. 
we Teport on manuscripts at once, but pay only 
copies and subscriptions.” 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
merge a market conditions, gathered in the 
eart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold g 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COLLABORATE 


For my creative assistance, pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid descriptions: 
characters that live; novel. original plots: true-to-life dialozue. 
etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; Book Length Texts 
on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current Trends and Problems, So- 
civlogy; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written on @ 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. Only 
your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its original 
version, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read- 
ing and report, when submitting a script for immediate sales service 
or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for each 6.000 words or 
fraction thereof. After 24.000 words. enclose $4. regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere 


N. RALPH NATHALE "yi 1.4 449,¢ 


Collaborator 
— 


Since 1929 


Manuscript Broker 







as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
Caster —it you want to make more 


x) A 
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followed to q ly increase 


wer. 
It also 2 explains how 7 can, by: a new, practical been me 
ethod, qualify for a position in any on 
poe renchenet Advertising. To uae this booklet should 
e to be an evening well spen 
Pr Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
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64 WriTeEr’s DicEst 


American Miller, 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Newton C. Evans, Editor. Issued 
Monthly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. ‘We want news 
of cereal, flour and feed mills. Interviews with 
millers, especially if illustrated. New ideas, de- 
velopments of production or merchandising meth- 
ods, systematizing, efficiency, cost of power or pro- 
duction costs or economics, technical features, 
oddities. Photographs, sketches, cartoons are al- 
ways acceptable. Good, clear snapshots also ac- 
cepted. No news items wanted. We report on 
manuscripts within a week, and pay Yac up a 
word, on publication.’ 

Landscape Architecture, 12 Prescott Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Henry V. Hubbard, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles and photos of pro- 
fessional and technical character, directed to mem- 
bers of the profession of landscape architecture. 
We do not pay for material accepted.” 

The Medical New Yorker, 835 Willoughby Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. “We are interested in re- 
ceiving short short stories, articles, sketches, draw- 
ings, of anything that would interest doctors. No 
remuneration at present.” 

Opportunity Dollars, Bergman, Arkansas. Cur- 
tis J. Cox, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We want 350 to 1,000 word inspira- 
tion or trade discussions on mail order advertising 
or home work lines. Also original and proven 
ideas for making money in spare or full time— 
without canvassing—in home locality. Must be 
150 to 300 words—practical, and original. Pays 
$1 to $5 cash for acceptable ideas.” 

Your Flower Shop, 2112 Pennsylvania Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. R. M. Koch, Editor. 
Issued monthly; distributed free. “We use arti- 
cles of about 3,500 words, describing unusual 
window displays in flower shops, floral arrange- 
ments, novel advertising campaigns, in general, 
ideas that will aid the average florist to build up 
his business. No photographs. No verse. We 
report promptly as possible, and pay from $1 to $5 
per article.” 


Sir: 

Mail Order Fournal is a new publication, the 
first issue of which is out this month. We can use 
a limited amount of material from free-lance 
writers who can furnish specific case histories on 
mail order activities. 

Mail Order Journal will be published monthly 
by the same organization which now publishes 
Popular Aviation. W. B. Ziff is publisher. 

Wherever possible suitable photographs (mailing 
pieces, letters, etc.) should accompany manuscripts. 
We will pay one cent a word upon publication. 
Writers are requested to confer in advance with 
the editor, L. K. Jones, although this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. We cannot use articles dealing 
with generalizations. Articles should emphasize 
actual cases, figures and names. 

B. G. Davis, 
Mail Order Fournal, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 











READ LESS 


NOW MORE! 


If you really want to be a great deal better inf. 

than the average, try FACT. ee 
FACT is a unique weekly information and ready-ref- 
erence service. Each issue contains more than 100 
pe significant factual items of CURRENT IM- 
PORTANCE, boiled down from 125 authoritative pub- 
lications | 17 COUNTRIES. Four sections: U. S, 
Affairs, World Affairs, Economic Trends, Social Trends, 
Writes Faith Baldwin, novelist: ''l have FACT nearby 
on a special shelf and use it constantly. Although 
my work is fiction, fact—to make a feeble joke— 
plays a very important part. Most of my books and 
stories are of today, this minute, so to speak: and 
FACT helps me greatly. | can put my finger instantly 
on what has happened on any given date." 

Every three months subscribers receive the CUMULA- 
TIVE INDEX. The weekly issues and the Index, placed 
in the Full-Year Flexible Binder, comprise a complete 
and up-to-date history of the year—ideal for locating 
facts and dates, for preparing articles and speeches. 
FACT now costs $10 a year %s1 extra for the Binder 
with subscriber's name in gold on cover). THIS 
MONTH THE PRICE GOES UP TO $16. 

If you act now you can have a TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION to FACT—I0 ISSUES FOR $2. At 
the end of 10 weeks—if you think as much of 
FACT as do many of America's leading editors, 
writers, columnists, financiers, public men and 
educators—you have the privilege of subscrib- 
ing for A FULL YEAR at the present $10 rate. 


Thus you save $6. 

And, to the readers of WRITER'S DIGEST. If, after 
receiving ten issues of FACT, you feel you have not 
had your money's worth, we will gladly refund your 
$2. Mail check or bills today. 


PACT O. D. KEEP, Publisher 
342 Madison Ave AVG 


(Please Mention ''Writer's Digest" 























The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City's Finest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
TURKISH BATHS MARINE SUN DECK 
AMERICAN-EUROPEAN PLAN 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING 
APARTMENTS 
COCETAIL LOUNGE 
BAR - GRILL 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
and Rates 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUT (SO0GGLES ON A Tortoise 


Figuratively speaking, some literary advisers try to do just that. 
They apply whirlwind methods of instruction to clients with plodding 
propensities, and vice versa, or try to fit every writer into the same 
pattern. Results are what might be expected. 

Because of temperamental difference and individual circum- 
stances, I endeavor to give each of my clients assistance that is 
tempered to his pace. Nor do I attempt to force him to write types 
of stories he is not interested in. I do not try to make him write 
“pulp” stories when he should be writing “smooth-paper” or 
“quality” stories—or vice versa. Because of this, many of my 
clients, after working unsuccessfully on certain types of stories, have 
become successful with entirely different types after careful study 
of their difficulties by me. For example, the greatest literary suc- 

cess in America since Martha Ostenso’s was made by a client of mine who for years had tried—with- 
out success—stories of a type to which he was temperamentally as well as culturally unsuited! 


In this connection, the following letter from Mr. J. Lukin Brown, a Criticism and Sales Service 
dient, to whom I have just sent his first check, is significant: 

“And now let me say that this is my first sale, you have not been my first literary agent. Only 
—none of the others ever succeeded in placing any of my work. Perhaps the fault lay in the stories 
.... anyway, I shall always gratefully feel that much was due to your superior ability, facilities, and 
perseverance.” (Address on request.) 


And here is what another client writes me this morning regarding his work with me in the 
“Professional Collaboration Service: 


“I have tackled several courses in my career, but your Collaboration Service is the first that 
telly tells one how to do things. It materially helped me.” (Name on request.) 


If you are serious in your ambition to become a selling writer, if you are 
willing to work for success, we can get somewhere together. Write for my new 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is 
yours free for the asking. I am confident that one of the Services described in it 
will meet your specific requirements. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM & SALES PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
r 
SERVICE : SERVICE 
$3.00 for any m anuscript under 3,000 words (including ‘‘short — « ee »» 
short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is $3 00 for the first This is not a Course but INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL 
words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) work with a strictly limited number of clients, during which 
thereafter, Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 the client and I write a story together, step by step, from 
to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words $35. .00. the mere plot germ to the completed manuscript. This con- 
‘ stitutes the most practical training possible. The client learns 
THIS SERVICE INCLUDES: HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am 
A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to able to advertise, M¢ NTH Al 1 I R MONT H, ACTUAL 
6,000 words if a manuscript is unavailable and cannot be made RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS The terms are 
cvailable by revision—the kind of criticism which has enabled surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 
he so many ae of mine to “‘break in’’ after previous iw ars of 
failure, a manuscript is available, or can be made so by - sAICEO ’ ~ , 
revision, the Service includes all necessary work, such as re- BOOKS BY LAURENCE D ORSAY 
vision, typing, submission to editors, etc. In brief, I back i ; 
my judgment of a story with my time and money, instead of These standard texts on writing valued by writers every- 
asking the author to do so where; used in Universities and other institutions of learning 
where fiction is taught. 
COMMISSION ON SALES 10% “The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; ‘Writing Novels to Sell,” 
$2.50: ** i itor’s Checks,”’ $3.00; “Stories You 
ou can get “‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had ay ee rrr: ae ee “S oN spars >. © Sy 
of it, you will know what it is worth. You can also PAY Can Sell,” $3.00; “Mistress of Spears’ (a novel), $2.50. 
it you cannot GET more. Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative in New York 
for personal submission to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 


Offices: 415 N. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Drawer A-1 
Hollywood, California (Telephone: OX-6650) 


























The Answer To 
A Writer’s Prayer 


THE PLOT GENIE 


In the writing of a story every writer experiences, at one time or another, 
those awful moments when inspiration is entirely lacking or the action in his 
stoty just won't move. It is then that PLOT GENIE comes to the rescue by 
furnishing inspiration in the form of plot elements that build up the story 
structure and maintain the tempo. PLOT GENIE helps the writer get 
started and then keeps him going. 

Managing editors of great magazine chains reommend PLOT GENIE 
to their ace writers as a means of not only increasing output, but at the same 
time turning out stories that are original and different. In a list of the most 
popular contemporary American Writers, compiled by a prominent Writers’ 











Journal, twenty per cent are GENIE owners. 


GENIE USERS ARE ITS 
MOST ENTHUSIASTIC BOOSTERS 


“The: Plot Genie arrived yesterday and I have al 
ready begun to wonder how I ever got along without 
it. One evening has convinced me that I have found 
a real and permanent aid to story production and | 
have been writing yarns, both long and short, for a 
good many years—long enough to know that a well- 
plotted story is a story that “rings the bell’ nine 
times out of ten. Both as a labor saving device and 
a stimulus to the imagination the PLOT GENIE is 
unique.” 

“T have at my elbow letters with checks totalling 
exactly $1400.00, from the sale of stories worked out 
with GENIE.” 

“T have recently sold over $1500.00 worth of stories 
and this doesn’t include around a thousand dollars 
worth of stuff that I have not heard from as yet. 
Every one of these stories was plotted from GENIE.” 


TO THE PROFESSIONAL :"” 


The Gagnon Company 
1541 North Western Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me full information about how the 
PLOT GENIE can help me write salable stories. 
This places me under no obligation. 


WRITER PLOT GENIE IS A 
GOLD MINE OF IDEAS. 


TO THE AMATEUR IT IS A 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN 
DRAMATIC PLOT BUILD- 
ING. 





GREAT MAGAZINES PUBLISH 
STORIES BY GENIE OWNERS 


Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s Liberty Scribner's 
Atlantic Monthly 
American 
Five Novels Monthly 
Love Story Lariat Sky Birds 
Adventure 
Popular Detective 
Sweetheart Stories Action Stories 
Detective Fiction Weekly 
are a few of the scores of maga- 
zines that published stories by 
GENIE owners during the summer 
of 1935. No other plot building 
device has such a record of ac- 

complishment. 


It will cost you nothing to find out 
what PLOT GENIE can do for 
you. Fill in the coupon below or 
send a postcard with your name 
and address. 





WD 


Oct. 














